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Daily  News 


Massive  layoffs 
precede  ANPA, 
lUB  merger 
(See  page  7) 


Army  Times 
qeestloes 
Pulitzer  winoer 
(See  page  9) 


10.  Top-quality  COLOR  printing,  design  and  graphics 
9.  INNOVATIVE  ADVERTISING  (including  a  wide  range  of  creative  and 
cost-effective  ways  to  reach  L.A.'s  most  affluent,  free-spending  market) 

8.  Outstanding  (grass-roots-level)  COMMUNITY  &  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  support 
7.  California's  largest  CLASSIFIED  section  (filled  with  jobs,  autos,  housing 
and  more  —  7  days  a  week) 

6.  Fast,  reliable  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  (from  newsstand  to  home  delivery) 

5.  California's  Best  Local  Columnist— DENNIS  MCCARTHY  (CNPA) 

4.  LA's  Most  Honored  SPORTS  section  (Associated  Press  Sports  Editors) 

3.  #1  in  California  for  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (Calif.  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc.) 
2.  Award-winning  LOCAL  NEWS  coverage 
1.  DEDICATED  STAFF  of  more  than1,100  full  and  part-time  employees 
committed  to  excellence  at  every  level! ! 


It  All  Comes  Together  in  the 


Daijy  News  Circulation  —  WEEKDAY:  212,000;  SUNDAY:  229,000.  SOURCE;  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  6  months 
ending  March  1992;  numbers  are  rounded  off  to  nearest  thousand;  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
subject  to  audit.  Classified  ranking  from  LNA  Newspapers  1991;  full-mn  classified  —  25  leading  newspapers. 


GMA's  On-Line  Press-to-Pocket  (PTPl  System: 
Move  into  the  2 1  st  Century  Teany. 


A  production  manager  running  an  on-line  operation  from  press  to  mailroom  today  needs  a  system 
that  can  provide  spe^,  accuracy,  reliability  and  on-time  finishes. 

GMA  answered  these  concerns  and  more  when  we  introduced  our  On-line  Press-to-Pocket  System 
(PTP)  in  1988.  Today,  PTP  is  still  the  only  straight  line  system  on  the  market  which  feeds 
newspaper  jackets  directly  into  an  inserter  pocket.  And  though  PTP  is  innovative,  it's  proven— in 
installation  after  installation,  PTP  keeps  up  with  the  heaviest  daily  and  Sunday  inserting.  On-line. 

And  at  press  speeds. 

Specifically  designed  to  handle  a  wide  range  of  newspapers,  PTP  transports  individual  papers  up 
to  144  pages  broadsheet  directly  from  your  press  to  the  pocket  of  GMA's  SLS-1000  or  SL^O,  via 
GMA's  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  or  other  conveyors.  By  installing  PTP  to  your 
existing  system,  you'll  reduce  labor  costs  and  eliminate  set-up  time.  Plus,  you'll  prevent  jacket 
feeder  problems  associated  with  large  products.  With  PTP  on  board,  you'll  gain  a  state-of-the-art 
mailroom  with  maximized  throughput,  cost  effectiveness  and  productivity. 

And  the  benefits  don't  stop  there.  Because  PTP  streamlines  your  production  and  inserts  larger 
quantities  of  advertising,  you  maximize  your  advertising  potential.  As  an  added  plus,  PTP's 
versatility  allows  you  to  use  the  SLS-IOOO  or  SLS-40  off-line  to  produce  your  Sunday  supplement 
or  pre-stuff  package  with  over  30  inserts  in  a  single  pass. 

Don't  try  to  keep  current  with  yesterday's  equipment.  GMA's  PTP  can  help  you  grow  today. 

And  tomorrow. 

The  Leader  in  On-line  Technology  for  Today's  Newspaper  Industry 

Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales  Manufacturing  and  Engineering  International  Sales  and  Service 

11  Main  Street  2980  Avenue  B  Ambrose  House,  30-33  Milton  Road 

Southboro,  MA  01772  Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Swindon,  Wiltshire 

U.S.A.  U.S.A.  England 

Telephone:  508-481-8562  Telephone:  215-694-9494  Telephone:  0793  542099 

Fax:  508-485-2060  Fax:  215-694-0776  Fa’'-  0793619243 


We  at  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  proudly  introduce 
our  comprehensive  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®.  We 
have  constructed  new  de-inking  pulp  plants  at  our  two 
largest  newsprint  mills  for  efficient  production  of  recycled 
content  newsprint.  These  mills  are  now  in  full  operation, 
producing  900,000  tonnes  of  recycled  newsprint  a  year — 
at  a  recovered  content  level  that  meets  or  exceeds  all 
existing  government  regulations. 

Our  corporate  affiliates  will  provide  a  steady  supply  of 
high  quality  waste  paper  —  old  newspapers  and 
magazines  only  —  allowing  us  to  assure  you  a  guaranteed 
contract  supply  of  recycled  content  newsprint. 

335,000  tonnes  Recovered 

At  these  volumes,  you  will  be  a  partner  in  the  removal  of 
335,000  tonnes  of  paper  from  the  waste  stream,  annually. 


Get  the  facts! 

We  believe  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®  is  the 
most  comprehensive  available.  See  for  yourself  To 
receive  a  brochure  detailing  our  Recover  and  Recycle 
Program®,  call  your  local  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  office. 

Seattle  1-800-776-0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Atlanta  404-255-0705 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


I  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
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APRIL 

26- 29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 

Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

29— Verified  Audit  Circulation,  Annual  Board  of  Governors  Meeting, 
Century  City  Marriott  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MAY 

3- 6 —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Scottsdale  Plaza  Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

4- 6 —  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

7-6 —  Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Spring  Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Marriott  Executive  Park 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

8- 10 — The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Graphics  Conference,  The  Fairmont 

Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

9- 10 — Religion  Newswriters  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Brown 

Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

14-16 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Sales  Conference,  The  Omni  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editors  and  Publishers 
Conference,  The  Ritz-Carlton  Buckhead  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

17-20 — International  Press  Institute,  Annual  Assembly,  Budapest,  Hungary. 
19 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists/Inter  American  Press  Association  Technical 
Section/Intemational  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)/ 
Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  in 
Education  International  Day,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

20-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Fourxfation,  Conference 
on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Frarxasco,  Calif. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  Newspaper  Training  and  Organizational 
Development  Conference,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
23-26 — Association  for  Women  in  Sports  Media,  Annual  Convention/Job 
Fair,  The  Loews  New  York  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

1  —  Inland  Press  Association,  “Building  Market  Share”  Seminar,  The 
Airport  Marriott  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  “Leadership  in  the 
Advertising  Department”  Seminar,  The  Radisson  Pontchartrain 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

3-6 — American  Press  Institute,  New  Product  Development  Seminar,  API 
Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

3-6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Photo¬ 
journalism  Seminar,  The  Guest  Quarters  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

3- 7 — Poynter  Institute,  Design  and  Typography  for  Copy  Editors 

Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4- 8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Web  Offset 

Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 
Reston,  Va. 

6- 8 —  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Lithographic  Relationships  and 

Variables”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

7 —  Inland  Press  Association,  “Building  Market  Share  for  Classifieds” 
Seminar,  The  Holiday  Inn/French  Quarter,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

7- 8 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Effective  Scheduling  and 

Production"  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

8 —  Inland  Press  Association,  “Building  Market  Share  for  Classifieds” 
Seminar,  The  Stapleton  Plaza  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 
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ASNE  Distinguished  Writing  Awards.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  recently  presented 
five  journalists  with  $2,500  Distinguished  Writing 
Awards.  The  winners  were:  Colin  Nickerson,  staff  writ¬ 
er,  the  Boston  Globe,  for  deadline  writing;  Henry  Allen, 
staff  writer,  the  Washington  Post,  for  commentary/col¬ 
umn  writing;  Russell  E.  Eshleman  Jr.,  writer  for  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
for  short  news  writing;  John  Fensterwald,  editorial  page 
editor,  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing;  and  G.  Wayne  Miller,  staff  writer,  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  for  non-deadline  writing. 

George  Polk  Awards.  Jeff  Gottlieb,  a  reporter  for 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  won  a  1991  George 
Polk  Award  for  his  coverage  of  Stanford  University’s 
abuse  of  government  research  funds. 

Gottlieb  was  the  first  to  report  that  Stanford  had 
charged  the  federal  government  for  flowers,  football 
tickets,  enlarging  university  President  Donald  Kennedy’s 
bed,  and  $183,000  in  depreciation  on  a  yacht  and  ath¬ 
letic  equipment. 

Kennedy  and  two  other  top  Stanford  officials  later 
resigned  and  Congress  scheduled  three  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  universities  that  overcharge  the  government. 

Gottlieb  won  the  Polk  award  for  education  report¬ 
ing,  one  of  14  categories  of  the  awards  for  journalism. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  Long  Island  University 
and  named  after  the  CBS  News  correspondent  who  was 
killed  in  1948  while  covering  the  Greek  civil  war. 

The  other  winners  were: 

Foreign  reporting:  Barbara  Crossette  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  her  coverage  of  the  assassination  of  former 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

Foreign  reporting:  Francis  X.  Clines,  also  of  the 
New  York  Times,  for  reporting  on  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

National  reporting:  Jeff  Taylor  and  Mike  McGraw 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  reporting  on  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Regional  reporting:  Dan  Barry,  Ira  Chinoy,  and  John 
Sullivan  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  for 
stories  on  bad  management,  insider  abuse,  illicit  con¬ 
nections,  and  poor  regulation  at  Rhode  Island’s  state- 
insured  credit  unions. 

Local  reporting:  Holly  A.  Taylor  of  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  articles  about  the  mis¬ 
use  of  funds  at  a  Pittsfield  hospital. 

War  reporting:  Patrick  Sloyan  of  Newsday,  for  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war  follow-up  stories  on  “friendly  fire”  deaths, 
unreported  battles,  and  other  topics  that  he  could  not 
report  during  the  war  because  of  government  restric¬ 
tions  of  press  coverage. 

Economics  reporting:  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James 
B.  Steele  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  their  nine- 
part  series  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Special  award:  Andrew  Schneider  and  Mary  Pat  Fla¬ 
herty  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  their  series  that  doc¬ 
umented  how  federal  seizure  and  forfeiture  laws,  cre¬ 
ated  as  a  weapon  against  major  drug  dealers,  have  be¬ 
come  an  instrument  to  strip  private  citizens  of  their 
belongings. 

Career  award:  Claude  Fox  Sitton,  retired  editor  of 
the  News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  for  his  guid¬ 
ance  of  that  newspaper  as  well  as  his  coverage  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  for  the  New  York  Times. 
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The  greatest  new  moneymaking  opportunity 
for  newspapers  in  many  years! 


Perfect  Date 

Voice  Personals  from  Accu-Weather‘^ 

The  Company  that  Serves  the  AP  and  1 50  Individual  Newspapers 


Accu-Weather,  a  company  you  know  and  trust, 
has  developed  the  voice  personal  formula  to  give 
you  maximum  profits. 

With  Perfect  Date,  you  provide  a  valuable  service 
to  your  readers  and  enhance  your  image  in  the 
community.  And  with  Perfect  Date,  there  is  no  in¬ 
vestment,  no  startup,  no  staff  to  hire,  no  risk. 

You  generate  substantial  revenue  immediately! 


“Within  weeks  Perfect  Date  was 
making  money  for  us.  We’re  fuliy 
satisfied  with  the  service  and 
Accu-Weather’s  professionai  and 
courteous  customer  service.  ” 

-  Christopher  Hendricks 

Marketing  Director,  Observer-Dispatch,  Utica,  NY 


To  calculate  your  potential 
annual  profits  from  our  proven 
Perfect  Date  program,  simply  mul¬ 
tiply  your  circulation  by  $3. 

That’s  right!  A  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  could  earn  up  to 
$1 80,000  a  year  with  Perfect  Date. 


Your  Annual 

Revenue 

Potential 

$  30,000.00 
$  60,000.00 
$120,000.00 
$180,000.00 
$300,000.00 


Accu-Weather  Does  It  All  for  You! 


•  We  receive  all  print  and  voice  personals  via  800  numbers, 

and  carefully  screen  them  for  you. 

•  We  assist  advertisers  in  wording  of  print  and  voice  personals. 

•  We  compile  and  compose  all  print  ads  for  you. 

•  We  monitor  all  print  and  voice  ads  to  make  sure  they  meet 

your  standards. 

•  We  deliver  camera-ready  layout  of  print  ads  to  you. 

•  We  customize  the  Perfect  Date  service  to  meet  your  market 

requirements. 

•  We  provide  daily  call  counts  via  an  800  number. 

•  We  provide  complete  marketing  and  promotional 

assistance. 

•  We  send  you  a  big  check  every  month. 


>lccu-Weather,  Inc. 

Now  Celebrating  Our  30th  Anniversary,  Including  20  Years  of  Service  to  Newspapers 

61 9  W.  College  Ave.,  State  College,  PA  1 6801  Fax  (81 4)  238-1 339 

Call  (814)  234-9601x400 

Perfect  Date  Is  a  part  of  MWX.  ItK..  an  Accu-Weather  subsidiary. 
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The  Senate  made  a  mistake 

Early  this  month  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the 
“International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.”  It  should 
not  have  happened. 

This  document,  as  explained  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Dec.  7, 1991, 
Page  6,  contains  language  that  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  10, 1948.  Article  19  of 
that  Declaration  states: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference 
and  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  regardless  of  frontiers.” 

The  just-endorsed  covenant  tries  to  say  the  same  thing  but  it 
waffles  by  spelling  out  “special  duties  and  responsibilities”  under 
which  these  rights  may  be  subject  to  restrictions,  “such  as  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  and  are  necessary.” 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  points  out  to  E&P  that 
the  press  in  Nigeria  has  closed  down  some  newspapers  because  the 
government  contends  articles  on  the  country’s  economic  condition 
endangers  national  security.  Under  the  covenant,  Nigeria  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  this  because  the  government  deems  it  “necessary” 
and  the  United  States,  by  ratifying  the  covenant,  approves  of  it. 

What  a  strange  position  for  the  United  States  to  be  in!  Once  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  standing  up  for  civil  liberties  and  free¬ 
dom,  including  freedom  of  the  press  around  the  world,  we  have 
now  agreed  that  nations  may  abridge  that  freedom  for  almost  any 
reason  that  seems  “necessary.”  Are  we  to  presume  that  the  Senate 
believes  there  may  be  reasons  under  which  it  would  approve  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  free  press  in  this  country? 

The  solution  for  this  dilemma?  We  don’t  see  any  unless  the 
Senate  reconsiders  and  withdraws  its  ratification — something  it 
ought  to  do  but  is  highly  unlikely.  The  U.S.  has  just  joined  100  oth¬ 
er  countries  in  admitting  censorship  is  permissible  under  a  variety 
of  excuses. 

Security  review 

Leading  newspaper  and  broadcasting  news  organizations  have 
endorsed  nine  of  the  set  of  10  principles  covering  military  combat 
situations  worked  out  with  Pentagon  officials  following  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  (E&P,  March  21,  Page  18).  The  tenth,  on  which 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  covered  security  review  of  stories  in 
advance  of  publication. 

The  press  argues  that  security  review  of  words  and  pictures  is 
not  necessary.  The  military  insists  it  may  be  necessary  under  some 
conditions  but,  even  then,  it  will  be  up  to  the  editor  to  decide 
whether  to  publish  or  not,  facing  the  possibility  of  the  reporter’s 
expulsion  from  the  war  zone. 

It  should  be  everybody’s  hope  that  these  principles  will  never 
have  to  be  used  and  that  the  problem  of  security  review  will  never 
arise.  But  if  there  is  a  future  military  conflict,  the  controversy/ar¬ 
gument  will  take  us  right  back  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Washington  political  consultant  rial  board  meeting  as  reported:  “He  Tribune.  Having  no  grounds  on 

Jay  Smith  has  added  yet  another  lie  asked  me  to  step  outside,”  Smith  told  specifics  of  the  coverage,  they 

in  his  campaign  to  discredit  the  re-  M.L.  Stein.  “It  is  not  my  habit  to  in-  launched  personal  attacks.  Dowd,  for 

porter  for  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  vite  people  outside  to  fight.”  instance,  continues  to  claim  the  re- 

who  wrote  a  series  of  stories  con-  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Smith  made  porter  made  a  bet  “to  bring  down  the 
cerning  Arizona  Gov.  Fife  Syming-  the  challenge  in  front  of  a  dozen  ed-  governor”  even  though  tapes  of  the 

ton  and  his  troubles  with  the  Reso-  itors.  Perhaps  his  poor  recollection  of  conversation  prove  this  too  a  lie. 

lution  Trust  Corp.  {E&P  Feb.  29).  the  event  might  be  enhanced  if  he  While  truth  has  not  been  served, 
I  doubt  Mr.  Smith  would  swear  on  listened  to  the  tape  recording  of  the  Dowd  and  Smith  have  succeeded  in 

a  witness  stand  it  was  the  reporter,  meeting.  chilling  the  coverage  of  the  most  im- 

John  Dougherty,  who  made  the  chal-  The  challenge  was  just  one  facet  portant  story  in  Arizona, 
lenge  to  go  into  the  parking  lot  to  set-  of  Smith’s  and  Washington  attorney 

tie  differences  during  a  heated  edito-  John  Dowd’s  effort  to  discredit  the  John  Dougherty 


Reporter  responds  to  political  consultant 


Some  arrows  hit  the  mark 


“Stop  the  tinkering  and  get  on  with 
the  mission”  by  Bill  Kovach  in  Feb. 
I’s  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  put  some  ar¬ 
rows  on  the  mark. 

Newspapers  have  let  themselves  be 
led  into  direct  competition  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio,  forgetting  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  their  place  as  an  American 
institution  first  in  history  and  first  in 
their  community. 

They  have  let  the  word  “press”  be 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

In  a  stormy,  unprecedented  two-day 
meeting  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  adopted  bylaw  changes  revoking 
their  “right  of  protest”  to  block  new 
member  applications.  Under  threat  of 
antitrust  action,  election  to  member¬ 
ship  was  changed  from  a  four-fifths 
vote  of  the  membership  to  a  majority 
vote. 

Under  the  new  rules,  Marshall 
Field’s  application  for  an  AP  member¬ 
ship  for  his  Chicago  Sun  was  turned 
down  684  to  287.  Eleanor  Medill 
Patterson’s  application  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald  was  rejected  5 14 
to  242. 

Another  bylaw  change  limited  di¬ 
rectors  to  three  terms  of  three  years 
each. 

*  *  * 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Times,  home  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years,  predicted 
the  Russians  will  hold  the  Nazi  sum¬ 
mer  offensive  and  then  defeat  the 
German  army. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  25,  1942 
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taken  from  them  to  include  tv  and  ra¬ 
dio;  tv  and  radio  are  not  press,  they 
do  not  have  presses.  They  are  free 
speech.  Newspapers  are  free  press. 
Press  is  theirs  alone  and  they  should 
reclaim  it  and  throw  off  the  demean¬ 
ing  phrase  “print  media.” 

Corporate  owners,  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  advertisers  that  newspapers,  tv, 
and  radio  are  equally  good  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  are  to  blame  for  the  as¬ 
cendance  of  tv  and  radio  and  the  loss 
of  newspapers’  status. 

Newspapers  reach  the  best,  the 
brightest,  the  hardest-working,  the 
most  sensible,  the  best  customers,  and 
they  must  be  the  basic  element  to  be 
reached  in  any  advertising  campaign. 


The  second  need  of  newspapers  is 
that  publishers  regain  the  lead  on  the 
editorial  page.  There  is  general  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  have  let  the  editors 
take  over.  Editors  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  a  newspaper,  but  they 
are  not  entrepreneurs,  they  are  not 
free  enterprisers,  they  do  not  meet 
payroll,  or  see  to  the  profit  that  main¬ 
tains  their  workplace  and  their  jobs. 

The  voice  of  a  newspaper  should 
be  personal,  not  that  of  an  editorial 
board.  The  publisher  should  be  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  community,  not  an  un¬ 
known.  Corporations  can  own  news¬ 
papers,  but  they  cannot  be  publishers. 

The  head  you  put  on  Kovach’s 
piece  is  right:  “Stop  the  tinkering  and 
get  on  with  the  mission”! 

W.  John  Valentine 


Your  Problem 
Is  Our  Problem. 

John  Brewer  Syndicate 

sSroder^  ^Mich.)  Press 
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$125,104,509,000 

E^IMATED  1992  RETAIL  SALES 
EOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Figures  from  E&F's  1992  Market  Guide 


New  England  -  where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Joumal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Layoffs  precede  merger 

Eight  newspaper  associations  lay  off  88;  new  structure  established 
as  prelude  to  the  June  1  birth  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


By  George  Garneau 

Eight  associations  of  newspaper 
executives  have  laid  off  88  employ¬ 
ees,  nearly  30%  of  their  combined 
staffs,  and  reorganized  manage¬ 
ment — the  latest  steps  in  a  yearlong 
merger. 

Hardest  hit  was  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  cut  from  95  peo¬ 
ple  to  50,  with  most  of  the  loss  in 
administration  and  support.  The 
staffs  of  six  associations  of  mar¬ 
keters,  advertising  executives,  re¬ 
searchers,  and  circulation  managers 
were  cut  to  five  people,  from  35, 
many  of  whom  were  offered  trans¬ 
fers.  The  rest  came  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Executives  at  NAB  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  ANPA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Reston,  Va.,  told  affected 
employees  in  individual  meetings 
April  20. 

The  elimination  of  positions  was 
effective  immediately,  but  because 
people  will  be  hired  for  newly  created 
positions,  65  association  jobs  will  be 
lost  overall. 

“We  are  creating  a  single,  cost- 
effective  structure  that  will  unite  all 
the  strengths  of  the  merging  orga¬ 
nizations,”  ANPA  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black  said. 

Effective  June  1,  ANPA,  NAB, 
and  six  other  groups  are  merging 
under  a  new  name,  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  headed  by 
Black  as  president  and  CEO,  and 
Leonard  Forman,  who  now  leads 
NAB,  as  chief  operating  officer. 

Black  said  a  merger  vote  sched¬ 
uled  later  this  week  by  association 
members  “would  appear  to  be  pret¬ 
ty  much  a  formality.” 

The  staff  cuts  and  management 
reorganization  are  designed  to  make 
NAA  more  responsive  to  members’ 
needs  and  more  reflective  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  efforts  to  influence  gov¬ 


ernment  regulation,  to  become  more 
competitive,  and  to  hire  more  mi¬ 
norities. 

The  latest  moves  came  after  se¬ 
nior  ANPA  and  NAB  executives  and 
consultants  from  Booz  Allen  ana¬ 
lyzed  all  programs  and  services. 

Black  said  the  most  useful  ser¬ 
vices  would  remain  as  they  are  or 
grow. 

She  said  operations  being  cut  in¬ 
clude  in-house  printing,  which  will 
be  replaced  by  contract  printing. 
ANPA’s  monthly  reporting  of 
newsprint  statistics  may  be  dropped. 
The  need  for  training  services  was 
being  evaluated.  Public  relations 
departments  of  NAB  and  ANPA 
were  consolidated  in  Reston.  NAB’s 
creative  services  department  will 
close,  move  to  Reston,  or  be  con¬ 
tracted. 


Senior  ANPA  staffers  losing  jobs 
included  Martin  Casey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  circulation  and 
readership,  and  several  on  his  staff, 
and  Mark  Daly,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  membership. 

At  NAB,  positions  were  elimi¬ 
nated  of  vice  presidents  Pat  Thavenot 
and  Uldis  Grava. 

“There  was  some  sadness  and 
some  relief  that  it  was  finally  over,” 
said  one  staffer  who  remained  in 
Reston  and  asked  not  to  be  named. 
“It’s  very  unfortunate  that  people 
have  to  lose  their  jobs,  but  I  think 
everybody  is  ready  to  move  for¬ 
ward.” 

The  layoffs  capped  staff  reduc¬ 
tions  over  the  last  year  or  two  at 
both  organizations. 

Employees  whose  jobs  were  ter¬ 


minated  most  recently  were  offered 
severance  ranging  from  one  week’s 
pay  per  year  of  service  to  two  weeks’ 
pay  for  those  with  10  to  20  years, 
to  a  maximum  of  a  year’s  pay. 

The  cuts  were  expected  to  save 
$4.7  million  a  year,  or  about  14% 
of  the  groups’  combined  budgets. 
But  the  savings  would  not  be  real¬ 
ized  until  severance  costs  are  paid 
off  in  about  three  years.  Black  said. 

The  other  groups  being  merged 
include:  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives,  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Newspaper  Research  Council,  and 
Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Net¬ 
work. 


The  NRC  board  has  approved  the 
merger,  and  a  legal  glitch  was  hin¬ 
dering  the  merger  of  the  INMA. 

Joe  Forsee,  who  has  run  ICMA 
since  1981,  said  his  future  role  was 
uncertain. 

The  merger  will  give  NAA  a  bud¬ 
get  of  about  $35  million,  less  than 
the  total  budgets  of  ANPA  and  NAB. 

The  new  organizational  chart 
shows  NAA  with  eight  groups  head¬ 
ed  by  eight  senior  vice  presidents. 
Six  of  them  report  to  Forman,  and 
two,  those  heading  the  sales  and 
marketing  group  and  government 
and  policy  group,  report  directly  to 
Black. 

NAA  will  have  224  employees, 
65  fewer  than  the  289  employed  by 
the  eight  independent  organizations. 

(See  LAYOFFS  on  page  8) 


Black  said  a  merger  vote  scheduled  later  this  week 
by  association  members  “would  appear  to  be  pretty 
much  a  formality.” 


Layoffs 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

NAA's  payroll  will  include  174  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Newspaper  Center  in  Res- 
ton,  44  in  New  York,  and  the  rest 
at  former  NAB  bureaus  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Senior  vice  presidents  and  their 
responsibilities  include:  Kathleen 


Criner,  industry  development/diver¬ 
sity;  George  Cashau,  technology;  Pe¬ 
ter  Winter,  market  development;  Reg¬ 
gie  Hall,  newspaper  marketing  ser¬ 
vices;  James  Donahue,  commun¬ 
ications;  Mary  Anne  Kanter,  finance 
and  administration;  Ray  Gaulke,  sales 
and  marketing;  John  Sturm,  govern¬ 
ment  and  policy. 

During  the  next  few  months  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  hired  to  fill  about  20 
newly  created  positions  for  w'hich 


current  employees  were  not  quali¬ 
fied,  Black  said. 

Job  openings  include  directors  of 
federal  and  state  government  rela¬ 
tions,  minority  affairs  director,  and 
coordinator  for  the  “councils,”  what 
remains  of  the  six  fraternal  groups. 

“It’s  been  a  difficult  and  unset¬ 
tling  time,  and  the  new  team  is  very 
aware  that  it  has  a  clear  sense  of 
mission  and  will  be  focused  on  mov¬ 
ing  forward,”  Black  said. 


Technical  glitch’  prevents  INMA  from  joining  the  merger 


By  Debra  Gersh 

It  looks  as  though  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  (INMA)  will  not  become  a 
part  of  the  proposed  organizational 
amalgam  to  be  called  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America. 

The  problem  is  the  result  of  a  le¬ 
gal  detail,  not  discovered  until  late 
March,  that  prevents  the  unincor¬ 
porated  INMA  from  merging  with 
the  incorporated  NAA  without  100% 
approval  of  the  INMA  membership. 

“According  to  NAA  and  INMA 
attorneys,  absent  statutory  or  con¬ 
tractual  authority,  an  unincorporat¬ 
ed  association  cannot  ‘dissolve’ 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
its  members  —  a  highly  unlikely 
prospect,”  explained  INMA  presi¬ 
dent  Crawford  C.  Carroll  of  the  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Times-Picayune  in  a 
letter  to  members. 

“INMA  can’t  get  around  this  mere¬ 
ly  by  incorporating,  because  that 
also  would  require  unanimous  con¬ 
sent.  Therefore,  the  proposed  merg¬ 
er  of  INMA  into  NAA  cannot  be 
formally  consummated  as  planned 
since  there  is  no  realistic  chance  of 
obtaining  unanimous  consent.” 

Carroll  told  E&P  that  association 
attorneys  are  exploring  avenues  by 
which  INMA  members  individually 
could  transfer  their  memberships  to 
NAA,  but  details  had  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  The  transfer  of  any  dues 
also  had  not  been  determined. 

Any  such  plan,  however,  would 
require  approval  of  the  INMA  board 
and  of  its  membership,  which  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  meet  in  Dallas  at  the  end  of 
May.  A  proxy  vote  probably  would 
be  employed  to  accommodate  mem¬ 
bers  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

A  number  of  INMA  member  news¬ 
papers  may  automatically  become  af¬ 
filiated  with  NAA  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  the  other  groups  that 
will  form  the  new  association.  Car- 
roll  said,  although  that  will  not  be 
the  case  for  INMA’s  many  non-U. S. 
constituents  and  for  the  smaller  pa¬ 


pers  which  belong  only  to  INMA. 

The  other  groups  involved  in  the 
merger  are  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  the  Newspaper  Co-op  Adver¬ 
tising  Network,  and  the  Newspaper 
Research  Council. 

“Because  of  INMA’s  unusual  le¬ 
gal  status,  this  is  a  fairly  complex 
issue  and  certainly  one  that’s  con¬ 
fusing,”  Carroll  said,  adding  that 
INMA  is  relying  on  the  advice  of 
attorneys  to  work  out  a  solution. 
“We’re  not  entirely  sure  what  the 
possibilities  are  at  this  point.” 

Adding  to  the  pressure  of  plan¬ 
ning  its  annual  meeting  and  of  get¬ 
ting  the  issue  worked  out  is  the  short 
time  frame  in  which  to  do  so.  Car- 
roll  said  he  hoped  that  INMA  would 
have  some  plan  of  action  by  the 
ANPA  merger  vote  meeting  in  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.C.,  April  24. 

“As  late  as  April  3  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  the  course  of  action 
recommended  for  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions,”  Carroll  said.  “It  was  on  the 
30th  of  March  that  the  attorneys  for 
NAA  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  .... 

“We  were  at  the  point  of  having 
the  ballots  printed,”  Carroll  added, 
noting  that  INMA’s  overseas  mem¬ 
bership  made  that  an  especially  de¬ 
manding  task. 

“This  is  a  complete  turnaround  in 
thinking,”  he  said.  “The  time  frame 
has  been  condensed  for  everybody. 
It  would  have  been  nice  to  know 
this  months  earlier,  but  that  is  not 
a  key  point.  The  key  point  is  that 
this  is  complicated,  at  least  from  a 
legal  standpoint.” 

The  only  thing  that  was  certain 
as  Carroll  spoke  to  E&P  was  that 
“INMA,  as  it  existed,  is  not  likely 
to  continue.  What  will  go  forward, 
if  anything,  in  what  form  or  con¬ 
figuration,  is  anybody’s  guess.” 


Editor  receives  hate  mail  from  third-graders 


Third-graders  wrote  a  newspaper 
editor  messages  including  “1  will 
kill  you”  and  “You  smell  like  a  rat” 
because  he  had  not  published  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  their  teacher. 

The  messages  were  hand-deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  packet  to  The  Review,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area.  The  messages  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  managing  editor  George 
Beetham  Jr.  A  cover  sheet  read, 
“From  the  mouths  of  babes  .  .  .  .  ” 

“I  will  kill  you  if  you  do  not  put 
my  teacher’s  picture  spelled  right  in 
the  Review.  I  was  very  angry  not 
to  see  it  today!”  one  of  the  14  stu¬ 
dents  wrote. 

“1  hate  you.  You  smell  like  a  rat 
because  you  did  not  put  my  teach¬ 
er’s  picture  in  the  newspaper.  You 
ugly  rat  and  four-eyed  geeks  .  .  .  I’m 
going  to  rip  all  your  hair  off,  put  it 
in  your  mouth  and  take  your  clothes 


and  put  them  on  your  head  and  beat 
you  up,  you  rat,”  wrote  another. 

The  students  said  they  were  an¬ 
gry  because  Beetham  had  not  run 
a  publicity  photo  showing  Mimi 
Shapiro,  their  teacher  at  James  Dob¬ 
son  Elementary.  It  showed  Shapiro 
volunteering  for  an  exhibition  game 
promoting  a  city  tennis  tournament. 

Shapiro,  40,  will  continue  teach¬ 
ing  while  the  school  district  inves¬ 
tigates,  said  principal  William  Mc¬ 
Clain.  —  AP 


Relocates 

The  Tampa  edition  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  has  relocated  its 
news,  circulation,  advertising,  and 
marketing  departments  to  a  new 
headquarters  at  1000  N.  Ashley  Dr. 
in  downtown  Tampa. 
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Valid  point  or  sour  grapes? 

Army  Times’  editorial  director  says  Newsday’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  Persian  Gulf  reports  should  have  credited  his  paper 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Notice:  This  story  was  first  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Washington  Post. 

Should  reporters  put  such  dis¬ 
claimers  in  every  story  they  first  see 
somewhere  else  but  follow  up  on  in¬ 
dependently  themselves? 

The  editorial  director  of  the  Army 
Times  Publishing  Co.  might  not  think 
that  is  such  a  bad  idea. 

Although  James  S.  Doyle  is  not 
suggesting  anything  quite  as  radi¬ 
cal,  he  strongly  believes  credit 
should  be  given  when  due. 

Exemplifying  this  point  is  Doyle’s 
recent  exchange  with  Newsday  over 
stories  from  the  Persian  Gulf  deal¬ 
ing  with  American  “friendly  fire” 
casualties  and  reports  of  Iraqi  sol¬ 
diers  buried  alive  by  U.S.  forces. 

Newsday  reporter  Patrick  J.  Sloy- 
an  received  the  1992  international 
reporting  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  re¬ 
porting  on  these  and  other  issues 
after  the  war. 

Doyle,  editorial  director  at  the 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co.,  how¬ 
ever,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Newsday  stating,  “The  value  of 
Patrick  J.  Sloyan’s  after-action  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  would  have  been  greater  if 
he  had  been  clear  about  initial 
sources.  It  might  have  changed  the 
context  of  his  work.” 

While  stopping  short  of  calling 
Sloyan  a  plagiarist,  Doyle  argued 
that  the  weekly  Army  Times  first 
published  accounts  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  and  should  have  been  credit¬ 
ed  accordingly  in  Sloyan’s  stories. 

Newsday  categorically  denies  any 
link,  asserting  Sloyan’s  work  was 
wholly  independent  of  the  Army 
Times  reporting. 

To  back  up  its  argument.  News- 
day  provided  E&P  with  copies  of 
Sloyan’s  expense  report  and  airline 
tickets  to  show  that  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  reporter  had  been  in  Ger¬ 
many  conducting  interviews  before 
the  Army  Times  story  appeared. 

Further,  Newsday  editors  charged 
that  the  Army  Times,  in  effect,  bur¬ 
ied  the  lead. 

In  a  letter  to  Doyle,  Newsday 
Washington  bureau  chief  Gaylord 
Shaw  stated  that  the  Army  Times 


“stories  seemed  to  downplay  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  findings,  burying  the 
disclosures  so  deep  in  long  stories 
that  they  went  virtually  unnoticed.” 

Further,  Newsday  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Anthony  Marro  said,  the  paper 
never  claimed  that  everything  in  the 
stories  was  exclusive,  although  he 
said  a  great  deal  was. 

“At  some  point  this  has  got  to 
stop  and  people  have  to  look  at  the 
work  involved,”  Marro  said.  “Pat 
did  nine  major  pieces.  They  were 
good,  they  were  informative,  they 
were  compelling  .... 


“To  some  degree,  he’s  pushing 
loyalty  to  his  staff  past  the  point  of 
common  sense,”  Marro  said  of 
Doyle’s  reaction.  “It’s  a  complaint 
that  doesn’t  have  a  lot  of  merit  to 
it.” 

However,  Doyle  countered  that 
the  incidents  were  included  in  an 
extensive  Army  Times  series  look¬ 
ing  chronologically  at  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  every  major  unit  during 
the  war. 

In  addition,  since  he  believes  the 
number  of  Iraqis  buried  alive,  for 
example,  was  closer  to  10  than  to 
2,000,  he  did  not  think  it  was  ap¬ 
propriate  to  depart  from  the  format 
the  weekly  had  been  using  to  de¬ 
scribe  other  events. 

Doyle  also  categorically  denied 
implications  that  its  action  was  part 
of  an  Army  tactic  to  discredit  Sloy¬ 
an’s  work,  particularly  his  stories 
that  do  not  flatter  the  Army. 

As  Shaw  wrote  to  Doyle:  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  your  letter  is  not  part 
of  a  continuing,  orchestrated  Army 
effort  to  cast  doubts  on  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  Sloyan’s  work.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  Army  officialdom  has  been  em¬ 
barrassed  by  Sloyan’s  articles.  And 
clearly.  Army  officialdom  compos¬ 
es  the  core  of  the  audience  you  serve 
.  .  .  There  also  is  little  question  of 


the  close  relationship  between  the 
Army  Times  and  the  Army’s  pub¬ 
lic  information  apparatus.” 

Doyle  told  E&P  that  characteri¬ 
zation  is  “incorrect  and  inappropri¬ 
ate”  and  that  he  did  not  even  know 
about  the  Army’s  criticism  of  Sloy¬ 
an  before  reading  Shaw’s  letter. 

“I  did  not  criticize  the  journal¬ 
ism  in  Pat’s  story,”  Doyle  said.  “If 
the  Army  has  a  problem  with  his 
journalism,  that’s  for  them  to  say. 
I’m  not  involved  in  that  in  any  way.” 

Doyle  said  the  issue  boils  down 
to  journalistic  courtesy  and  the  is¬ 


sue  of  mainstream  media  picking  up 
stories  from  the  trade  press  without 
giving  credit. 

“It  never  does  any  harm  to  let 
people  know  where  you  got  your 
information,”  Doyle  said.  “It’s  a 
valuable  thing  to  do.  The  people 
who  are  reading  your  paper  are  not 
concerned  with  who  got  it  first,  it’s 
where  it  came  from.” 

Knight  leaves 
S.F.  agency 

Jessie  J.  Knight  Jr.  will  leave  as 
vice  president/marketing  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  to  be¬ 
come  senior  vice  president  for  eco¬ 
nomic  vitality  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Knight,  41,  who  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  agency  since  1985, 
has  won  numerous  industry  awards 
for  marketing  achievements.  In  his 
new  job,  which  starts  May  4, 
Knight’s  responsibilities  will  include 
creating  an  economic  information 
clearing  house  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  business  community  and  identi¬ 
fying  specific  projects  for  econom¬ 
ic  development  that  the  Chamber 
can  help  facilitate. 


. . .  Newsday  provided  E&P  with  copies  of  Sioyan’s 
expense  report  and  airiine  tickets  to  show  that  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  reporter  had  been  in  Germany 
conducting  interviews  before  the  Army  Times  story  ap¬ 
peared. 
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Taking  on  the  rich  and  powerful 

‘Countess’  cuts  local  charities  out  of  her  will  following 
newspaper  story  disclosing  her  title  is  a  fake 


By  Si  Liberman 

The  “Countess”  was  infuriated  by 
the  story,  so  infuriated  she  cut  lo¬ 
cal  charities  out  of  $22  million  in 
her  will.  She  also  demanded  an  apol¬ 
ogy  from  The  News,  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  28,000-circulation,  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.,  daily,  and  urged  dismissal 
of  its  editor,  Wayne  Ezell,  and  re¬ 
porter  Sharon  Geltner. 

What  triggered  Henrietta  de  Ho- 
ernle’s  reaction  was  Geltner’s  Feb. 
26  profile  of  her  and  her  husband, 
known  as  Count  Adolphe  de  Ho- 
ernle,  an  engineer  who  amassed  a 
fortune  operating  a  tool  and  die  com¬ 
pany  in  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

The  story  noted  that  their  royal 
titles  are  fakes,  purchased  in  1981 
for  $20,000  from  a  huckster. 

It  depicted  Mrs.  de  Hoernle  as  a 
kindly,  well-liked  socialite  and 
workaholic  for  charity  endeavors 
who  thrived  on  publicity  and  often 
wore  a  tiara  at  important  functions 
as  if  to  flaunt  her  regality. 

A  sidebar  listed  39  charities  that 
have  shared  in  the  couple’s  largesse 
and  volunteer  services. 

“In  essence,  you’ve  kicked  San¬ 
ta  Claus  in  the  teeth,”  the  de  Ho- 
ernles’  lawyer  Alan  Kauffman  and 
spokesman  told  a  News  reporter. 
“Where  I  come  from,  if  someone 
has  a  wart,  you  don’t  point  it  out.” 

Only  a  display  of  public  support 
might  prompt  reconsideration,  Kauff¬ 
man  said. 

Since  settling  in  Boca  Raton  1 1 
years  ago,  he  said,  his  clients  have 
given  local  charities  and  needy  per¬ 
sons  more  than  $10  million. 

“I’m  79  years  old,”  said  Mrs.  de 
Hoernle,  a  twice-widowed  native  of 
Germany.  “I  don’t  need  this.” 

Neither  challenged  the  veracity  of 
Geltner’s  story. 

“They  never  claimed  they  came 
from  landed  aristocracy,”  Kauffman 
insisted. 

In  his  eight  years  with  the  News, 
Ezell,  48,  said  no  story  has  ignited 
as  much  heat  and  reader  response. 

Almost  immediately  after  report- 


(Liberman  is  a  retired  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  tbe  Asbury  Park  [N.J.] 
Press.) 


“Countess”  Henrietta  de  Hoernle  and  “Count”  Adolph  de  Hoernle 
dance  together  at  the  Diamond  Ball  held  at  the  Boca  Raton  Club  and 
Resort. 

Photo  by  Byron  E.  Small 


ing  the  disinheritance  in  a  Page  One 
lead  story,  the  newspaper  was  del¬ 
uged  with  letters  and  phone  calls, 
most  highly  critical  of  its  treatment 
of  the  de  Hoernles. 

Fifty-two  out  of  80  letters  that  ar¬ 
rived  in  less  than  a  week  were  pub¬ 
lished,  with  anti-News  sentiments 
running  4  to  1,  and  28  readers  reg¬ 
istered  their  disapproval  by  cancel¬ 
ing  subscriptions,  Ezell  said. 

De  Hoernle  supporters  bought  full- 
page  ads  in  the  News  and  the  com¬ 
peting  Sun-Sentinel  of  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  to  proclaim  “support,  ap¬ 
preciation  and  respect  to  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Hoernle  for  their 
many  acts  of  charity  and  the  true 
humanitarian  concern  that  they  have 
demonstrated  through  their  generos¬ 
ity  to  the  city  of  Boca  Raton  .  .  .  .” 

The  advertisements  listed  names 
of  more  than  500  persons. 

Ezell,  convinced  much  of  the  crit¬ 
icism  has  been  orchestrated  by  char¬ 


ity  promoters,  presented  his  paper’s 
position  on  the  Commentary  page. 

“Few  communities  have  a  bene¬ 
factor  as  kind,  generous,  and  hard¬ 
working  as  Henrietta  de  Hoernle,” 
he  acknowledged.  “Yes,  we  could 
have  delivered  the  information  more 
delicately  and  perhaps  we  should 
have. 

“.  .  .But  the  core  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  about  whether  we  should 
have  reported  and  elaborated  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  title.  After 
we  chose  to  profile  a  prominent  per¬ 
son,  we  found  ourselves  with  in¬ 
teresting  information  that  told  some¬ 
thing  about  her,  and  about  our  com¬ 
munity.  Essentially,  we  chose  to  tell 
the  truth. 

“I  trust  newspapers  will  always 
have  the  courage  to  do  that,  and 
readers  will  never  expect  anything 
less.” 

The  editor  included  his  office  tele¬ 
phone  number  in  the  op-ed  piece 
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Sharon  Geltner 
Her  story  on  the  de  Hoernles 
triggered  the  controversy 

and  promised  to  be  available  the 
next  day  to  hear  readers’  views. 

About  30  accepted  the  invitation, 
he  said,  and  opinions  were  “sur¬ 
prisingly”  evenly  divided. 

Geltner,  a  33-year-old  alumna  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  said  her 


story  was  the  product  of  several 
months  of  off-and-on  research.  She 
said  she  personally  fielded  a  num¬ 
ber  of  calls,  including  some  from 
persons  affiliated  with  affected  char¬ 
ities. 

“They  said  they  understood  and 
supported  the  newspaper’s  right  to 
publish  the  information,”  she  said, 
“but  they  wouldn’t  go  public  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.” 

South  Florida  radio  talk-show 
hosts  have  had  a  field  day  with  the 
brouhaha,  and  Palm  Beach  Post 
columnist  Frank  Cerabino  took  note 
of  the  “heavy  groveling”  by  chari¬ 
ty  promoters. 

“.  .  .  At  the  News,”  one  of  his 
columns  concluded,  “it’s  time  to 
send  the  lookouts  up  the  pink  para¬ 
pets  and  restock  the  moat  with  al¬ 
ligators. 

“The  Countess  is  giving  orders, 
and  the  society  cartel  is  on  the  march.” 

At  a  March  2  rally  designed  to 
show  public  support,  Mrs.  de  Ho- 
ernle  told  100  backers,  some  wear¬ 
ing  “I  love  Countess  de  Hoernle” 
buttons,  that  she  had  directed  her 
lawyer  to  put  the  charities  back  into 
her  will. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  fair  to  punish 


Wayne  Ezell 

Editor  stands  by  the  story 

the  people  of  this  community  for 
what  the  Boca  News  has  done,”  she 
said,  “but  I  won’t  forget.” 

Ironically,  City  Councilman  A1 
Travasos,  the  rally  organizer  who 
talked  his  Council  colleagues  into 
preparing  a  resolution  praising  the 
de  Hoernles,  lost  his  bid  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  eight  days  later. 


The  homeless  hawk  newspapers  in  Las  Cruces 


By  Tony  Case 

Homelessness  and  unemployment 
continue  to  plague  our  culture,  but 
a  newspaper  in  New  Mexico  has  be¬ 
gun  to  do  its  part  to  solve  these 
problems. 

The  Las  Cruces  Sun-News  has  em¬ 
ployed  several  of  the  town’s  home¬ 
less  to  sell  copies  of  the  paper  on 
street  corners  and  at  intersections. 

The  result:  the  vendors  sell  an  av¬ 
erage  of  1,200  papers  a  day,  2,300 
on  Fridays,  and  each  pockets  an  av¬ 
erage  $15  daily,  not  including  tips. 

The  program,  now  in  its  second 
month,  was  originated  by  circula¬ 
tion  manager  Bobby  Duran,  who  says 
it  has  benefited  both  the  newspa¬ 
per — which  needed  vendors  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  paper  in  heavy-traffic  ar¬ 
eas — and  those  who  were  down  on 
their  luck  but  wanted  to  work. 

(The  Sun-News  is  not  the  first 
newspaper  to  institute  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  In  1989,  the  Winston-Salem 
[N.C.]  Journal  began  using  the 
homeless  to  hawk  the  newspaper; 
see  E&P,  Sept.  8,  1990,  P.  15.) 

“We  have  a  lot  of  transients  who 
come  through  here,  and  they’re  al¬ 
ways  holding  up  signs  that  say,  ‘Will 
work  for  food,’  ”  Duran  said.  “So  I 
decided  to  see  if  they  really  meant  it.” 


Initially  many  homeless  turned 
down  the  jobs  but,  after  the  paper 
began  to  enlist  vendors  through  the 
local  Gospel  Rescue  Mission,  the 
project  caught  fire. 

Now  anytime  Duran  needs  sales¬ 
people,  he  and  his  staff  drive  the 
streets,  where  they  can  usually  find 
them.  “If  they  really  want  to  work, 
we’ll  put  them  to  work,”  he  said. 

Two  employees  have  been  fired 
for  causing  trouble,  Duran  noted, 
but  most  are  honest  and  hardwork¬ 
ing. 

“They  show  up  on  time,  they  pay 
us  the  money  they  owe  us,  and  we 
haven’t  had  any  problems,”  he  said.. 
“They  obey  all  our  rules,  and  it’s 
working  out  really  well.” 

Duran  related  that,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  he  had  worried  that  dealer  and 
rack  sales  would  plummet  after  the 
paper  beefed  up  its  corps  of  street 
vendors.  He  says  that,  while  dealer 
and  rack  sales  were  off  slightly — 
by  about  100  copies — overall  sin¬ 
gle-copy  figures  were  up  by  ap¬ 
proximately  563. 

Duran  attributed  the  surge  in  sin¬ 
gle-copy  sales,  in  part,  to  putting 
the  vendors  in  prime  locations  where 
there  are  few  racks. 

The  program  has  received  across- 
the-board  support  in  the  communi¬ 


ty,  Duran  said,  as  the  paper’s  reg¬ 
ular  carriers  and  other  employees, 
its  readers,  and  local  police  all  have 
rallied  around  the  idea. 

One  Sun-News  subscriber  can¬ 
celed  her  home  delivery  because  she 
said  she  wanted  to  help  out  the  per¬ 
son  on  her  corner  who  sold  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  noted,  “and  I  told  her  any 
way  she  wants  to  get  the  paper  is 
fine  with  us.” 

Another  reader  related  that  a 
homeless  woman  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  begun  to  dress  better  and 
practice  better  hygiene  since  she 
started  selling  the  papers,  he  added. 

The  Rev.  Julius  Martin  of  the 
Gospel  Rescue  Mission  also  sup¬ 
ports  the  program,  saying,  “I  think 
it’s  a  great  idea.  It  certainly  gives 
some  of  [the  homeless]  something 
to  do  and,  from  what  I’ve  seen.  I’m 
in  favor  of  it.” 

Martin  noted  that  the  vendors  he 
has  spoken  to  “seem  to  be  happy” 
with  their  jobs,  and  the  reason  is 
clear:  “I’ve  always  said  that  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  get  people  to 
work  for  themselves.  If  we  can  help 
make  them  independent  by  giving 
them  a  chance,  then  I  think  that’s 
more  valuable  than  just  handing  them 
something  for  nothing.  I  think  we 
all  realize  that.” 
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How  do  you  handle  race,  hate,  sex? 

If  words  are  deleted,  is  it  muzzling  free  speech? 


Below  is  a  condensation  of  a  panel  discussion  be¬ 
fore  members  of  tbe  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  in  Washington  on  the  subject  “Muz¬ 
zling  free  speech:  race,  hate,  and  sexual  innuendo.” 

Moderator  was  Linda  Grist  Cunningham,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Rockford  (III.)  Register  Star.  Pan¬ 
elists  were:  Jim  Amoss,  editor,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune',  Geneva  Overholser,  editor,  the  Des 
Moines  Register;  and  William  Woo,  editor,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Linda  Grist  Cunningham: 

Whether  it  is  called  political  correctness,  respon¬ 
siveness  to  readers,  or  responsible  journalism,  today’s 
newspaper  editors  are  faced  increasingly  with  a  no- 
win  proposition.  How  do  we  balance  our  readers’  rights 
to  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech  with  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  reflect  accurately  and  fairly  the  commu¬ 
nities  that  we  serve? 

The  first  murmurings  in  this  quagmire  may  have 
come  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  a  New  Jersey  news¬ 
paper  editor  said  that  his  newspaper  would  no  longer 
afford  the  Rev.  A1  Sharpton  unlimited  and  unabridged 
access  to  the  news  columns.  At  the  time,  Sharpton  had 
expanded  his  base  of  operations  from  the  New  York 
Tawana  Brawley  case  into  .  .  .  several  racially  sensi¬ 
tive  situations  in  north  Jersey. 

Sharpton’ s  rhetoric  in  public  forums  was  considered 
by  many  to  have  been  instrumental  in  exacerbating 
racial  tensions  and  many  of  his  speeches  were  per¬ 
sonal  grandstanding  in  situations  in  which  he  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  professional  or  personal  interest. 

Sharpton  claimed  that  his  right  to  free  speech  had 
been  usurped  by  the  editor’s  refusal  to  cover  his  press 
conferences.  The  editor  claimed  he  was  exercising  his 
responsibility  to  determine  what  was  newsworthy  and 
that  a  continuous  stream  of  venom  from  Sharpton  was 
not  news. 

Sharpton  no  longer  commands  the  headlines,  but  the 
central  question  remains:  Do  we,  as  editors,  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  publish  statements  of  hatred  and  intol¬ 
erance,  statements  of  prejudice  and  sexual  innuendo, 
just  because  they  were  said  from  the  courthouse  steps? 
Where  does  the  individual’s  right  to  free  speech  stop 
and  our  right  to  free  press  begin? 

There  is  an  increasing  acceptance  and  a  willingness 
to  utter  the  kinds  of  subtle  racism  and  innuendo  es¬ 
poused  by  the  likes  of  David  Duke  and  Patrick  Buchanan. 
American  politicians  have  become  flawlessly  adept  at 
triggering  our  hot  buttons  without  ever  using  termi¬ 
nology  that  could  be  considered  politically  incorrect. 

The  bimbo  brigade,  whose  legions  are  becoming  too 
numerous  to  mention,  is  stepping  forward  to  titillate 
our  fantasies  with  tales  of  assignations  with  once  and 
future  politicians.  They  hold  news  conferences  and 
conduct  made-for-television  interviews  and  we  duti¬ 
fully  report  them  because  they  were  said  from  the 
courthouse  steps. 

Jeffrey  Dahmer  butchered  and  barbequed  more  than 


a  dozen  human  beings  and  ate  them  with  steak  sauce. 
He  drilled  holes  in  their  heads  and  masturbated  over 
their  bodies.  His  statement  to  the  police  and  lawyers, 
detailed  descriptions,  are  all  part  of  our  public  record. 

Evangelical  Christians  claim  that  homosexuals  are 
going  straight  to  hell  and  cite  biblical  passages  to  sup¬ 
port  their  beliefs.  Their  letters  to  the  editor  are  artic¬ 
ulate  and  thoughtful  and  entirely  discriminatory. 

Many  white  readers  of  newspapers  clamor  for  the 
days  when  their  newspapers  looked  just  like  them, 
when  minorities  were  relegated  to  the  police  blotters, 
when  people  of  color  were  not  a  part  of  mainstream 
community  coverage.  Their  letters  long  for  bygone 
days  and  they  threaten  cancellation. 

In  the  name  of  a  free  and  unfettered  press  we  have 
a  right  to  report  each  and  every  incident,  be  it  polit¬ 
ically  correct  or  be  it  politically  incorrect,  and  those 
who  would  proclaim  from  public  places  have  an  equal¬ 
ly  sound  First  Amendment  right  to  say  as  they  will. 

Somewhere  in  all  this  talk  of  rights  we  may  well 
be  missing  an  important  responsibility — the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  report  the  truth.  Must  we  publish  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  said  publicly?  Are  we  censoring  the  news 
because  we  refuse  to  titillate  or  because  we  still  have 
something  that  we  call  good  taste? 

It  is  not  the  blatant  lies  or  the  promulgations  of  ha¬ 
tred  that  I  worry  about — those  statements  can  be  shown 
to  be  outrageously  misinformed.  I  worry  about  the  sub¬ 
tleties,  the  smooth,  easy-on-the-ear,  politically  correct 
innuendos  that  can  warp  an  entire  perception.  These 
are  the  public  free  speech  statements  to  which  we  can 
deny  free  press  access,  or  can  we? 

We  have  gathered  together  three  editors  who  have 
either  been  outspoken  on  the  subject  or  who  have  wres¬ 
tled,  as  many  of  us  have,  with  these  same  concerns  in 
our  newsroom. 

Geneva  Overholser:  You  spoke  of  whether  or  not 
we  have  been  censoring  because  of  our  refusal  to  tit¬ 
illate.  I  think  the  concerns  that  1  would  raise  are  al¬ 
most  the  opposite  ones. 

I  think,  because  we  in  this  business  are  engaged  in 
a  very  important  examination  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  being  sufficently  responsive  to  readers  and  whether 
we  have  been  arrogant,  which  I  think  almost  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  we  have  been,  that  too  often  we  have 
turned  that  into  an  unwillingness  to  offend  or  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  displease.  1  am  not  in  any  way  saying 
that  we  should  say  “to  hell  with  the  reader.” 

On  the  contrary,  what  I  would  argue  is  sometimes 
when  we  fail  to  print  something,  and  think  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  being  responsive  to  readers,  we  are 
indeed  not  being  responsive  to  readers,  that  we  may 
well  be  protecting  the  wrong  people. 

We  had  a  case  that  1  have  referred  to  about  a  judge 
in  Iowa  who  told  a  joke  at  a  convention  and  there 
were  people  at  the  convention  who  were  offended  by 
the  joke  and  who  got  up  and  walked  out.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  question  an  editor  asks  himself  or  herself  in  this 
case  is  whether  or  not  by  printing  this  offensive  joke 
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we  would  be  offending  readers. 

I  think  in  an  instance  like  this  when  we  do  not  print 
the  joke  we  are  protecting  the  public  figure  from  what¬ 
ever  the  consequences  of  his  action  might  be  but  we 
are  also  keeping  the  reader  from  knowing  how  to  judge 
the  situation. 

Some  people  in  our  readership  would  be  offended 
by  something  that  somebody  else  would  not  be  of¬ 
fended  by,  and  I  think  in  the  end  we  are  protecting 
ourselves  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  what  we 
do,  and  that  is  from  criticism  which  we  should  be  hear¬ 
ing  but  which  we  should  not  respond  to  by  being  afraid. 

I  think  my  point  is  not  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  offend  people  gratuitously.  Of  course  we  should  not. 
Rather,  we  must  never  forget  that  there  are  bound  to 
be  individual  victims  often  of  truth-telling  and  that  we 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  impact  of  our  work  on  them, 
but  that  we  cannot  [be]  so  concerned  about  the  impact 
that  we  do  not  let  readers  know  facts  and  situations 
they  ought  to  know. 

Jim  Amoss: 

This  is  a  quotation  from  author  George  Orwell  that 
I  think  is  particularly  apt  for  a  campaign  such  as  the 
Louisiana  governor’s  race  in  1991.  Orwell  said  in  Pol¬ 
itics  and  the  English  Language  in  1946  that  “Politi¬ 
cal  language  is  disguised  to  make  lies  sound  truthful 
and  murder  respectable  and  to  give  an  appearance  of 
solidity  to  pure  wind.” 

I  wanted  to  contrast  that  easy-on-the-ears  kind  of 
version  of  political  language  with  a  more  raw  sort  of 
tongue  and  go  back  to  the  year  1959  when  we  in 
Louisiana  had  a  fairly  bitter,  raw  governor’s  race  and 
were  contending  with  a  state  senator  who  has  since 
fallen  into  total  oblivion  but  who  at  the  time  was  run¬ 
ning  on  a  fiercely  segregationist  platform  and  appar¬ 
ently  had  not  studied  his  Orwell. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  typical  campaign  quotation: 
“You  don’t  have  to  discriminate  against  negroes.  Na¬ 
ture  already  has  discriminated  against  them.”  That’s 
the  sort  of  vile  pronouncement  that  not  only  was  be¬ 
ing  said  in  political  campaigns  in  those  days  but  that 
newspapers  were  printing. 

By  contrast,  I  think  the  successful  modern-day  mer¬ 
chant  of  hate,  and  I  number  David  Duke  in  that  realm, 
is  a  lot  more  subtle  and  a  lot  more  difficult  for  news¬ 
papers  to  grapple  with.  He  operates  on  the  premise 
that  nowadays  nobody,  no  matter  how  bigoted  his  world 
view,  wants  to  be  labeled  a  racist  and  he  has  decided 
that  burning  crosses  and  using  words  such  as  nigger 
are  not  only  uncool  but  also  a  certificate  of  un- 
electability. 

Not  only  do  most  people  not  want  to  be  labeled 
racists  but  most  people  do  not  want  to  be  seen,  at  least 
overtly,  voting  for  one  who  has  been  so  labeled.  This 
sort  of  politician  coins  a  new  vocabulary  and  he  lets 
the  mellifluous,  polite  society  code  words  do  the  sort 
of  dirty  work  that  used  to  be  done  by  backwoods  ep¬ 
ithets — nigger  becomes  welfare  recipient  or  underclass, 
and  Jews  becomes  New  York,  and  white  people  be¬ 
comes  Western  Christian  values. 

He  speaks  in  code  but  his  message  is  no  less  power¬ 
ful.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  that  it  is  more  powerful  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  way  of  insinuating  itself  into  the  airways 
and  into  the  pages  of  newspapers  that  are  perhaps  more 
squeamish  than  they  might  have  been  30  years  ago. 

We  gradually  became  more  adept  at  covering  this 
sort  of  political  language  and  I  would  like  to  offer  you 
these  approaches  that  are  alternatives  to  muzzling  free 
speech. 


The  first  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  do  in  an 
overt  way,  and  that  is  decoding  the  language  of  the 
demogogue.  We  started  discouraging  these  10-inch  sto¬ 
ries  with  cryptic  paraphrases  of  Duke’s  positions.  In¬ 
stead,  we  began  really  to  almost  parse  his  sentences 
and  do  a  sort  of  exegesis  of  Dukespeak. 

Let  me  give  you  some  quick  excerpts  from  stories 
we  wrote  once  I  think  we  got  our  footing.  “Duke  no 
longer  uses  the  word  nigger  publicly,  as  he  did  in  the 
Klan  to  inflame  audiences.  He  doesn’t  even  use  the 
word  blacks  much.  Instead,  he  uses  terms  such  as  ‘wel¬ 
fare  cheats,  drug  users,  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies’ 
that  resonate  with  his  white  audiences.” 

Here’s  another — “Duke  has  pledged  to  fight  for  a 
return  to  neighborhood  schools,  a  common  euphemism 
for  segregated  schools.” 

Finally,  the  third  approach  that  I  want  to  recount 
and  suggest  is  that  we  try  to  decode  by  listening  to 
ordinary  people,  by  seeing  the  speaker  reflected  off 
his  audience  in  perhaps  a  more  candid  way  than  he 
would  express  it  himself.  I  would  argue  that  some¬ 
times  these  are  the  truest  and  most  telling  ways  of  de¬ 
coding. 

For  example,  black  people  and  Jews  listening  to 
Duke  hear  a  very  clear  threat  and  we  wrote  about  that. 
Duke  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  listening  to  Duke, 
hear  an  affirmation  of  their  hopes  and  their  fears  and 
they  spoke  to  us  quite  candidly. 

Bill  Woo: 

In  an  early-bird  session  earlier  this  week,  Deborah 
Howell  [Newhouse  News  Service],  talking  about  po¬ 
litical  coverage,  made  the  point  that  democracy  is 
messy  and  that  newspapers  should  not  try  to  make  it 
look  pretty  because,  if  we  do,  if  we  pretend  that  things 
are  orderly  when  they  are  not  or  if  we  ignore  a  ve¬ 
nality,  we  clearly  deceive  our  readers  about  the  polit¬ 
ical  reality  and  hence  we  corrupt  their  ability  to  make 
informed  democratic  choices. 

Similarly,  in  almost  every  aspect  society  is  messy, 
often  objectionable,  sometimes  downright  sickening. 

In  this  society  people  often  express  themselves  in 
language  that  could  be  Urdu  or  Chinese  insofar  as  it 
resembles  its  description  in  the  daily  press.  One  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  a  corruption  of  our  community’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  apprehend  reality  accurately  and  hence  affect 
change  or  ratify  the  status  quo.  Another,  I  am  afraid, 
is  to  make  our  newspapers  irrelevant  to  some  people 
as  a  true  reflection  of  society. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  are  collectively  doing  a  great 
deal  better  job  today  than  we  have  been  doing  in  our 
past.  Our  newspapers  everywhere,  it  seems  to  me  from 
those  I  read,  certainly  our  own,  are  freer,  much  more 
liberal  in  acceptance  of  language  concepts  than  a  few 
years  ago  but,  even  so,  we  are  being  pressed  by  our 
public  and  we  are  being  pressed  by  some  of  our  own 
colleagues  to  go  farther. 

The  activist  Dick  Gregory  came  to  the  St.  Louis 
area  to  support  the  protest  of  the  dancer  Katherine 
Dunham  who  was  fasting  against  American  immigra¬ 
tion  policies  with  regard  to  Haiti. 

While  he  was  in  St.  Louis,  Dick  Gregory  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  shoplifting.  He  was  soon  released  and  there 
were  no  charges.  Dick  Gregory  held  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  said  that  the  cops  wanted  to  go  out  and  get 
themselves  a  nigger  and,  I  can’t  quote  it  exactly,  but 
the  story  was  changed,  the  quote  was  not  used.  Greg¬ 
ory  said  that  the  police  wanted  to  go  out  and  get  a 
black  man  and  we  noted  that  it  was  a  racial  epithet. 

(See  PANEL  on  page  32) 
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Joyce  Escudero 
Range-Leader 
Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 


Joyce  Escudero  does  it  all  as  owner  of  the  Range-Lead¬ 
er  in  the  “macho-type,  ma-in-the-background”  communi¬ 
ty  of  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 


Photo  by  Mark  Martin 


By  Mark  Martin 

Summer  days  are  scorchers  in 
Cheyenne  Wells. 

The  town — population,  1,100 — 
squats  on  the  wide-open  Colorado 
mesa,  4,296  feet  high  and  22  miles 
west  of  the  Kansas  state  line. 

Vagrant  winds,  sweeping  upward 
from  the  plains,  send  dust  devils 
swirling  down  the  railroad  tracks 
that  slice  through  town  a  block  south 
of  Main  Street. 

By  Saturday  noon  all  the  down¬ 
town  shops  are  closed  except  for  two 
saloons  and  a  grocery.  It  looks  like 
a  desert  movie  set.  The  fierce  sun 
glares  from  windows  in  the  county 
courthouse. Halfablockaway,  flank¬ 
ed  by  a  barbershop  and  a  ladies’  beau¬ 
ty  parlor,  is  the  office  of  the  weekly 
Range-Leader. 

The  editor  is  at  home,  baking  pies 
for  a  community  fund  raiser,  but 
agrees  to  come  down  to  her  office 
and  chat.  She  arrived  in  faded  jeans 
and  a  hot-pink  T-shirt  inscribed  with 
“Colorado’s  Outback  .  .  .  the  other 
Colorado.” 

This  is  Joyce  Escudero,  who,  with 
no  previous  journalistic  experience, 
became  the  editor  in  1969  and  bought 
the  struggling  weekly  five  years  lat¬ 
er. 

“If  I’d  known  what  1  was  getting 
into,  I  probably  wouldn’t  have  done 
it,”  she  observed  with  a  laugh.  Com¬ 
ing  to  this  town  was  something  of  a 
showdown  for  her. 

She  had  endured  19  moves  before 
her  husband,  a  railroad  employee, 
took  over  the  agency  in  Cheyenne 
Wells.  “No  more  moving”  was  her 
ultimatum. 

The  local  newspaper  was  in  trou¬ 
ble  then  after  an  out-of-town  owner 
had  rescued  it  from  bankruptcy.  He 
persuaded  Escudero  to  take  it  on. 

She  handled  the  job  at  her  house 
for  eight  months  before  confronting 
the  owner:  “I’d  had  it  up  to  here.  I 
said  ‘get  this  crap  out  of  here.  I  don’t 
want  any  more  of  it.  I  can’t  handle 
this.  I’ve  got  kids  and  grandkids  and 
my  living  room  is  overrun  with  file 
cabinets  and  desks.’  ” 


(Martin  is  a  free-lance  writer) 


All  the  equipment  is  stashed  now 
in  her  cavernous  Main  Street  digs: 
battered  files,  piles  of  faded  back  is¬ 
sues,  a  clapped-out  Compugraphic 
typesetter,  a  clunker  of  an  address¬ 
ing  machine,  dusty  cases  of  mov¬ 
able  type,  even  an  ancient  slam-bang 
hand-fed  press  on  which  she  used  to 
print  funeral  memorial  cards  and  oth¬ 
er  printing  odd  jobs. 

She  would  love  to  convert  to  com¬ 
puters,  but  on  a  gross  of  about  $4,000 
a  month,  that  is  a  worrisome  invest¬ 
ment. 

With  an  ad  ratio  of  about  40%, 
the  paper  has  a  bone-dry  budget. 

There  is  a  paid  part-time  typeset¬ 
ter.  One  daughter  works  full  time  on 
the  business  end  and  another  daugh¬ 
ter  helps  out  when  she  is  not  in  col¬ 
lege.  Hubby  takes  the  pasteups  to 
Burlington,  38  miles  north,  where  it 
is  printed  on  Tuesday  nights.  His 
compensation  is  home-baked  pies. 
Escudero  squeezes  out  a  paycheck 
for  herself  about  every  three  months. 

So  why  bother?  Escudero  leans 
against  one  of  the  tall  cases  of  mov¬ 
able  type  and  peers  thoughtfully  over 
her  horn-rim  glasses. 

“After  22  years  of  this,  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  why  I’m  still  doing 
it.” 

Obviously  there  is  more  at  stake 
here  than  trying  to  eke  out  a  living 
with  an  eight-page  weekly.  She  al¬ 
lows  that  it  has  been  a  battle  right 
from  the  start. 

“I  had  a  real  difficult  problem  for 
several  years  and  I  still  haven’t  over¬ 
come  it — the  fact  that  I’m  a  woman,” 


she  asserted.  “This  is  a  real  macho- 
type  community.  Only  in  the  last  10 
years  have  any  women  gone  into 
business.  Oh,  there  may  have  been  a 
‘ma-and-pa’  type  operation  but  ‘ma’ 
was  definitely  in  the  background.” 

Another  constant  struggle  in¬ 
volves  the  family  that  owns  many  of 
the  town’s  businesses,  including  the 
lumberyard  and  grocery,  all  ada¬ 
mantly  non-advertisers.  The  grocery, 
which  mails  its  fliers  direct,  will  not 
even  handle  Escudero’s  paper  be¬ 
cause  it  carries  an  insert  from  a  gro¬ 
cery  in  nearby  Burlington. 

She  has  also  had  to  battle  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  town  that  thinks  its  newspa¬ 
per  should  not  report  anything  that 
reflects  unfavorably  on  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

“One  of  the  things  that  really  both¬ 
ers  me  in  this  business  is  covering 
the  hard  news  in  a  small  town,”  she 
commented.  “You’re  damned  if  you 
do  and  damned  if  you  don’t.  We’ve 
reported  incidents  which  some  peo¬ 
ple  said  gave  the  town  a  bad  press, 
things  that  got  on  national  news — 
like  the  assault  weapons  case  [in¬ 
volving  a  banker  and  a  sheriff’s 
deputy,  among  20  or  so  townspeo¬ 
ple]  and  a  high  school  principal  who 
sexually  assaulted  a  junior  girl.” 

Escudero  has  tussled  repeatedly 
with  the  school  board,  even  had  the 
gumption  to  face  down  the  town 
board  when  it  hired  the  brother  of  one 
of  its  members  as  town  manager.  She 
figured  it  was  a  sneaky  move  and 
shot  off  some  editorials. 

“Whether  anybody  in  the  commu- 
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nity  did  anything  about  it  or  not  is 
immaterial,”  she  says.  “He’s  still 
there,  but  I  felt  good  about  it  because 
I  did  what  I  felt  I  should  have.” 

There  is,  she  noted  proudly,  a 
strong  element  of  support  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  her  newspaper.  Volun¬ 
teers  unfailingly  bring  in  news  from 
around  the  county,  especially  social 
items,  which  Escudero  features  prom¬ 
inently. 

She  frets,  however,  about  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  cover  everything  that  goes 
on.  There  is  no  money  to  hire  a  re¬ 
porter,  let  alone  an  ad-taker,  so  she 
does  it  all,  noting  with  a  sigh,  “I  re¬ 
ally  get  burned  out  sometimes,  and  I 
know  in  my  heart  I  haven’t  got  done 
what  needs  to  be  done,  to  have  a  top- 
notch  weekly  newspaper.” 

So  much  to  cover  in  this  little  burg? 
The  grin  reappears  as  she  recites 
an  impressive  litany  of  community 
events. 

A  big  deal  here  is  the  annual  Tum¬ 
bleweed  Festival,  an  event  that  apt¬ 
ly  illustrates  the  grit  that  helps  this 
town  cope  with  tough  times.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  big  1976  bicentennial  cele¬ 
bration,  the  town  was  ambushed  by 
a  terrible  February  storm  that  nearly 
smothered  it  under  a  blanket  of  tum¬ 
bleweed.  Next  month  came  a  bad 
blizzard  and  buried  it  in  snow. 
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The  Range-Leader 

sprout  from  one  simple  little  idea.” 

The  editor  pulls  out  past  issues 
with  articles  that  describe  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Cheyenne  Wells:  a 
newly  formed  local  arts  council;  a 
state  grant  to  bring  in  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  and  dinner  theater;  a  new 
swimming  pool;  an  almost  complet¬ 
ed  community  park  ;  and  a  downtown 
revitalization  program. 

Women,  it  turns  out,  are  behind 


“This  is  a  real  macho-type  community.  Only  in  the 
last  10  years  have  any  women  gone  into  business.  Oh, 
there  may  have  been  a  ‘ma-and-pa’  type  operation  but 
‘ma’  was  definitely  in  the  background.” 


For  a  summer  encore  somebody 
suggested  a  May  tumbleweed  festi¬ 
val.  It  now  includes  a  marathon  soft- 
ball  tourney,  sidewalk  sales,  street 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  and  scads  of 
food,  including  a  Rocky  Mountain 
Oyster  Fry  that  entices  tourists  from 
western  Kansas  and  all  over  Col¬ 
orado. 

Escudero  cites  that  annual  blowout 
as  an  example  of  the  civic  spirit  that 
has  helped  the  community  weather 
economic  storms  such  as  falling 
wheat  prices  and  a  collapse  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  oil  industry. 

“A  few  years  back,  we  all  kinda  sat 
back  and  took  a  look  at  things  and 
realized  if  we  didn’t  do  something  for 
ourselves,  nobody’s  going  to  do  it  for 
us. 

“We’ve  got  a  lot  of  good  people  in 
this  town  who  volunteer  hundreds  of 
hours  of  work,  and  they  really  do 
care.  We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  money 
to  spend,  but  when  you  start  one  lit¬ 
tle  thing  and  make  a  success  of  it,  it 
just  kinda  mushrooms.  Ten  things 


most  of  them.  Several  now  are  on  the 
board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
another  serves  on  the  City  Council. 
It  was  she  who  insisted  the  town  form 
a  civic  improvement  committee. 

Hopes  soared  when  a  new  indus¬ 
try  came  to  town,  a  small  firm  that 
manufactures  refuse  compactors.  It 
has  provided  sorely  needed  employ¬ 
ment  for  young  people  as  has  the 
resurgent  oil  industry.  Young  folks, 
Escudero  observed,  are  helping  to 
change  the  community’s  stuffy,  in¬ 
grained  attitudes. 

Still,  she  often  feels  alone,  isolat¬ 
ed. 

“I  feel  like  an  alien  when  I  go  to  a 
convention  of  our  state  press  associ¬ 
ation,”  she  says.  “There’s  not  too 
many  rural  people  that  attend.  Maybe 
they  have  an  inferiority  complex,  but 
it  seems  like  it’s  all  directed  to  the 
large  weeklies  or  dailies.” 

She  watches  apprehensively  as  pa¬ 
pers  in  other  small  towns  in  the  re¬ 
gion  get  gunned  down  by  competitors 
in  bigger  cities  that  lure  away  the 


business. 

A  case  in  point  is  Eads,  45  miles 
to  the  southwest,  where  the  Kiowa 
County  Press  tenaciously  survives  in 
a  town  nearly  decimated  by  the  malls 
at  nearby  Lamar,  almost  10  times  as 
large. 

Escudero  sadly  recounted  how 
the  Lamar  paper,  a  daily  with  about 
3,000  circulation,  was  sold  to  a  chain 
by  the  family  that  had  long  owned  it. 

“They  regretted  it  bitterly,”  she  re¬ 
called.  “The  character  of  the  paper 
changed.  It  affected  the  whole  town. 
There  was  no  human  feeling  between 
the  people  and  this  big  outfit.  They 
sent  in  their  own  people  and  they 
were  out  of  touch  with  the  town,  the 
people.” 

That,  she  makes  clear,  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  in  Cheyenne  Wells.  A 
chain  once  did  query  her  about  sell¬ 
ing  but  dropped  the  idea,  probably 
when  they  got  a  look  at  the  bottom 
line. 

For  Escudero,  the  net  result  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  written  in  dollar  signs. 
Just  staying  in  business  has  been  a 
major  accomplishment,  she  figures. 
As  for  journalistic  successes,  she 
feels  they  have  been  few  and  mod¬ 
est.  The  biggest  was  being  accepted 
by  the  community  as  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness  person. 

“Nobody  could  see  how  a  woman 
was  ever  going  to  put  out  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Now  it  is  almost  1,200  issues  lat¬ 
er  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  Joyce 
Escudero’ s  role  as  a  prime  mover  in 
this  Western  town.  The  future,  in 
fact,  looks  pretty  promising.  Oil 
wells  are  pumping  again.  Good  rains 
mean  a  40-bushel-per-acre  wheat 
crop  this  year.  One  local  rancher, 
who  plants  over  100,000  acres,  just 
bought  eight  new  John  Deere  Model 
8960  combines.  They  cost  up  to 
$130,000  apiece.  The  dealer,  how¬ 
ever,  rarely  advertises  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

Never  mind,  there  is  other  good 
news. 

“The  Great  American  Race”  will 
be  making  a  pit  stop  in  Cheyenne 
Wells.  Placards  are  already  around 
town  and  Escudero  is  planning  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  to  whoop  up  interest  in 
the  annual  cross-country  antique  car 
marathon. 

When  the  caravan  of  100  old  cars 
and  trucks  roars  into  town,  the  court¬ 
house  square  is  packed.  Escudero  is 
in  the  middle  of  it  all,  grinning  and 
taking  photos  for  the  next  edition  of 
the  Range-Leader. 

“Outback”  it  may  be,  but  for  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  Joyce  Escudero  and  her 
newspaper  readers,  it  is  home  on  the 
range — sleety  winters,  scorching 
summers,  tumbleweeds,  and  all. 
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Underground  flood  sends  wire  services  scrambling 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  101  years  of  existence,  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  had  never  locked  its  doors  —  until  Thursday 
evening  April  16. 

In  fact,  when  the  bureau  editor  and  general  manag¬ 
er  went  to  lock  the  door  —  after  employees  had  moved 
terminals  to  temporary  offices  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  —  he  first  could  not  even  find  the  key.  When 
he  did,  Joseph  Reilly  confessed,  he  actually  ended  up 
unlocking  the  door's  inside  lock. 

The  disruption  at  City  News  Bureau  was  just  one 
example  of  how  wire  services  were  affected  by  the 
subterranean  flood  that  blacked  out  nearly  half  the 
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13.00 
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60.25 

58.625 

45.125 
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18.50 

18.375 

16.125 

16.25 

17.25 

16.50 

16.625 

17.375 

22.875 

22.50 

26.375 

8.60 

8.45 

7.31 

28.75 

28.125 

15.375 

buildings  in  the  city’s  downtown  Loop  district. 

Ironically,  the  City  News  Bureau,  which  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  did 
not  lose  power  when  most  of  the  Loop  blacked  out  on 
Monday,  April  13. 

However  its  building,  at  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  was 
one  of  several  whose  power  was  shut  down  Thursday 
evening  so  that  electric  lines  from  the  flooded  build¬ 
ings  could  be  disconnected,  and  dry  buildings  could 
have  power  restored  safely. 

“We  were  supposed  to  be  out  for  24  hours,  but  it 
really  went  from  7  p.m.  Thursday  to  about  noon  Fri¬ 
day,”  Reilly  said. 

Copy  was  moved  from  offices  at  the  Sun-Times,  and 
the  only  real  disruption  was  that  the  bureau’s  profit¬ 
making  PR  Newswire  was  shut  down  for  most  of  Good 
Friday,  usually  a  slow  day  for  press  releases. 

Bureaus  for  two  major  national  wire  services  were 
affected  by  the  flood  right  from  the  start  of  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

Associated  Press  lost  power  at  its  Chicago  bureau 
offices  at  about  noon  Monday,  ironically  just  a  little 
while  after  having  been  assured  by  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  power  company  that  their  building  at  230  North 
Michigan  would  not  be  affected. 

Before  the  shutdown,  however,  AP  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  contingency  plans  for  a  temporary  bureau. 

James  Reindl,  assistant  chief  of  bureau,  said  he  had 
decided  to  locate  the  temporary  offices  outside  down¬ 
town  because  it  was  not  clear  at  first  how  widespread 
the  outages  would  become. 

Publisher  Tom  Jackson  offered  space,  and  extra 
phone  lines,  at  the  Southtown  Economist,  located  on 
the  city’s  South  Side. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  team  of  communica¬ 
tions  technicians  from  AP’s  New  York  City  head¬ 
quarters  were  in  town  to  install  PhotoStream  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

They  offered  their  hotel  rooms,  and  soon  three  suites 
in  the  downtown  Hyatt  Regency  hotel,  which  never 
lost  power,  were  bristling  with  PC  workstations. 

Through  Monday  and  Tuesday,  a  “flood  bureau” 
worked  from  the  Hyatt  while  the  temporary  bureau  at 
the  Southtown  Economist  worked  on  other  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  the  important  developments  in  the  Caterpillar 
strike. 

AP  photographers  worked  from  the  Sun-Times. 

Throughout  the  blackout,  the  AP  communications 
team  worked  to  keep  the  SatPac  business  satellite  wire 
operating  from  Chicago,  Reindl  said. 

“They  had  to  station  someone  sitting  in  a  van  in  an 
alley  behind  our  building,  with  an  extention  cord  go¬ 
ing  up  14  stories,”  he  said. 

Power  was  restored  to  the  AP  building  on  Tuesday, 
and  staffers  gradually  returned  to  the  building  through 
the  day  Wednesday. 

United  Press  International,  located  on  Wacker  Drive, 
lost  their  power  at  about  10  a.m.  Monday. 

UPI  managing  editor  Bob  Kieckhef,  who  divides  his 
time  between  the  national  headquarters  in  Washington 
and  the  Chicago  bureau,  set  up  operations  with  four 
reporters  in  his  suburban  Oak  Park  home. 

Two  Unipressers  also  worked  out  of  the  suburban 
Niles  home  of  Midwest  regional  editor  Mary  Kreiter. 

“It  was  just  a  fabulous  effort,”  said  UPI  executive 

{See  FLOOD  on  page  32) 
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Newspapers  First 
to  rep  for 

Houston  Chronicle 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  First  as  its  national  advertising 
representative. 

Newspapers  First  will  represent 
the  Chronicle  throughout  the  U.S.  in 
all  advertising  categories,  including 
national,  retail,  and  classified  ac¬ 
counts.  The  new  partnership  was  ini¬ 
tiated  with  a  three-day  meeting, 
where  sales  staff  and  management 
from  both  organizations  exchanged 
ideas,  strategies,  and  data. 

Tyson  bodyguard 
sentenced  for 
destroying  film 

A  bodyguard  for  Mike  Tyson  was 
sentenced  to  two  days  in  jail  for  de¬ 
stroying  a  tabloid  photographer’s 
film  of  the  boxer  kissing  an  uniden¬ 
tified  woman. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Municipal 
Judge  Charles  Rubin  also  sentenced 
Anthony  Earl  Pitts  to  18  months’  pro¬ 
bation  and  gave  him  a  choice  between 
paying  a  $540  fine  or  performing  108 
hours  of  community  service. 

Pitts,  39,  pleaded  no  contest 
through  an  attorney  to  a  misdemeanor 
charge  of  grand  theft  for  the  Aug. 
16,  1991,  incident  outside  a  West 
Hollywood  restaurant. 

Bill  Clark,  a  deputy  district  attor¬ 
ney,  said  photographer  Gary  Kaplan 
did  not  hear  a  request  not  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  Tyson  and  his  entourage, 
and  took  a  picture  of  Tyson  kissing 
the  young  woman. 

Tyson  then  said,  “I  want  that  film,” 
and  Pitts  removed  the  camera  from 
Kaplan’s  shoulder,  took  out  the  film 
and  tossed  it  into  a  limousine  in 
which  the  former  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion  was  sitting.  The  bodyguard  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  Kaplan  $10  for  the  film 
but  the  photographer  refused  the  of¬ 
fer,  Clark  said. 

The  incident  occurred  the  month  af¬ 
ter  Tyson  had  been  in  Indianapolis  at 
a  Miss  Black  America  pageant.  Tyson 
is  now  serving  a  six  year  prison  sen¬ 
tence  for  raping  a  pageant  contestant. 

—  AP 

Free  classifieds 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Union- 
News  is  offering  free  job-wanted  ads 
to  help  the  unemployed. 

The  seven-line  ads  began  running 
in  early  April. 


Could  your  school  benefit  from  a 
Freedom  Forum 

Journalism  Professional-in-Residence? 

Proposals  being  accepted 

The  Freedom  Forum  Journalism  Professionals-in-Residence 
program  is  designed  to  strengthen  journalism  education  by 
bringing  news  professionals  to  campus  for  fulltime  appoint¬ 
ments.  Schools  and  departments  of  journalism  or  mass  com¬ 
munication  may  compete  for  one  of  two  annual  awards  of 
$75,000  in  support  of  a  news  professional  who  would  join 
their  faculty  for  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

Eligibility:  Schools  and  departments  of  journalism  or  mass 
communication  at  four-year  accredited  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  eligible  to  submit  proposals  for  The  Freedom 
Forum  Journalism  Professionals-in-Residence  program. 

Application:  Proposals  should  be  submitted  by  the  admin¬ 
istrative  head  of  the  journalism  or  mass  communication 
unit.  The  proposal  should  describe  the  journalism  program, 
outline  how  a  journalist  would  contribute  to  the  program's 
teaching  and  professional  service  mission,  and  discuss  the 
qualifications  desired  in  appointing  a  journalist  to  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Names  of  potential  journalists  may  be  submitted  as 
part  of  the  proposal. 

Selection:  Applications  will  be  evaluated  by  a  panel  of 
leading  journalists,  representing  the  demographic  diversity 
of  the  nation  and  the  profession,  selected  for  tiheir  recog¬ 
nized  contributions  to  the  field  in  reporting  or  editing  and  in 
their  leadership  of  professional  activities. 

Schedule:  Applications  are  due  May  31, 1992.  Winning 
schools  and  participating  journalists  will  be  announced  in 
June. 

Awards:  Colleges  and  universities  selected  for  the 
Journalism  Professionals-in-Residence  program  will  receive 
$75,000  in  support  for  the  academic  year. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Tl-EJi^FHgsPOM  FORLM 

free  press,  free  speech,  free  spirit 

Felix  Gutierrez,  vice  president 

Journalism  Professionals-in-Residence  Program 

The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209  703-5280800 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Frank  McKnight 


Scott  Messer 


Barry  Peckham 


The  following  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News. 

Frank  McKnight,  formerly  vice 
president  of  circulation,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  for  circulation; 
Barry  Peckham,  vice  president  and 
controller,  now  is  vice  president  for 
circulation;  and  Scott  Messer,  for¬ 
merly  accounting  director,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  controller. 

*  :|c  * 

Bonnie  Brooks  Rash,  formerly 
Seattle  bureau  manager  for  PR 
Newswire,  has  been  named  North¬ 
western  regional  manager  for  the 
media  relations  service. 

In  her  new  post,  she  directs  sales, 
editorial  and  media  relations  activ¬ 
ities  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Seattle  and  Denver. 

Rash  is  succeeded  as  Seattle  bu¬ 
reau  manager  by  Susan  Spector 
McPherson. 

*  *  * 

Susan  Talalay,  formerly  pro¬ 
gram  manager  of  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Alfred  Friendly  Press 
Fellowships,  recently  was  appoint¬ 
ed  executive  director  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

*  *  * 

Tracy  Ringolsby,  a  nationally 
syndicated  Tribune  Media  Services 
baseball  columnist  who  has  covered 
major-league  baseball  for  several 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver  as  its  lead  baseball  reporter.  He 
will  handle  day-to-day  coverage  of 
the  Colorado  Rockies. 

Ringolsby  has  worked  for  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Telegram, 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  the  Wyoming  State  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Cheyenne  and  United  Press 
International  in  Cheyenne,  Denver 
and  Kansas  City.  His  articles  also 
have  appeared  in  Sports  Illustrated, 
the  Sporting  News  and  Sports  mag- 


Denise  L.  Holman,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  sales  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  division  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  now  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  division’s  ad  sales.  She 
succeeds  William  T.  Nusbaum,  who 
recently  was  named  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Gazette. 

In  her  new  post,  Holman  coordi¬ 
nates  activities  between  the  news¬ 
paper  division  ad  staff  and  Gannett 
newspapers. 

Holman  has  served  in  ad  manage¬ 
ment  posts  at  the  Fort  Collins  Col¬ 
oradoan,  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Couri¬ 
er-Express,  the  Buffalo  News  and  Bee 
Publications  in  suburban  Buffalo. 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  executive  ap¬ 
pointments  in  connection  with 
changes  in  its  information  services 
operation. 

Information  services  has  been  re¬ 
structured  into  three  operating  groups: 
Dow  Jones/Telerate,  Resources,  and 
Business  Information  Services. 

Dorothea  Coccoli  Palsho,  who 
has  worked  in  circulation  and  cir¬ 
culation  marketing  posts  for  the  com¬ 
pany’ s  Wall  Street  Journal,  most  re¬ 
cently  vice  president  for  circulation, 
was  named  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  head  of  busi¬ 
ness  information. 

Danforth  W.  Austin,  director 
of  circulation  for  both  the  Journal 
and  the  company’s  financial  week¬ 
ly  Barron’s,  now  is  vice  president 
of  circulation  for  the  Journal. 

Austin  has  worked  in  several  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  posts  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  including  assistant  national  news 
editor,  deputy  national  news  editor 
and  special  reports  editor.  He  also 
was  a  director  of  corporate  relations 
for  Dow  Jones. 

Tim  Turner,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  Telerate 
Americas,  was  named  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  post  of  vice  president  and  gen- 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


eral  manager  of  Dow  Jones  Finan¬ 
cial  Services,  part  of  the  Dow 
Jones/Telerate  group. 

Previously,  Turner  served  as  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  director  of  Dow 
Jones’  interactive  information  ser¬ 
vice  News/Retrieval,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company’s  information 
services  group  and  vice  president 
for  sales  and  marketing  of  Telerate 
Americas. 

William  R.  Clabby,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  information  services 
group,  is  senior  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  information  ser¬ 
vices,  directing  news  operations 
within  the  Resources  group. 

Clabby  earlier  was  a  reporter  and 
New  York  bureau  chief  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  managing  editor  of  the  AP-Dow 
Jones  international  news  service, 
general  manager  of  Dow  Jones  News 
Services  and  vice  president  of  the 
information  services  group. 

Richard  J.  Levine,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  information  services 
group,  was  named  vice  president 
and  managing  editor  of  information 
services,  and  is  responsible  for  news 
and  information  gathering  opera¬ 
tions  serving  information  services. 

Levine  formerly  was  an  editor  and 
a  columnist  in  the  Journal’s  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  bureau  and  editorial 
director  for  database  publishing. 

Kenneth  Herts,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Telerate,  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  business  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  services  and  head  of  the 
Resources  group’s  business  man¬ 
agement  unit. 

Herts  has  worked  in  several  po¬ 
sitions  with  the  company,  including 
staff  assistant  for  special  projects 
in  the  comptroller’s  department, 
manager  of  financial  analysis  and 
director  of  financial  analysis. 


Earth  Today 


USA  Today  and  newsprint  sup¬ 
plier  Kruger  have  teamed  up  for  Earth 
Today,  an  eight-week  newspaper 
based  environmental  studies  program 
aimed  at  middle  school  students  in  20 
cities. 
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Dan  Mills,  formerly,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Courier- 
Post,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  is  the  new  ad 
director  of  the  Shreveport,  La., 
Times. 

Mills  previously  was  advertising 
and  marketing  manager  of  the  Sun¬ 
belt  Publishing  Co.  in  Florida  and 
worked  for  Gannett  National  News¬ 
paper  Sales  in  Chicago,  the  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan  and  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  Lavergne,  formerly  the 
owner  of  the  Spanish-language  radio 
station  WADO  in  New  York  who  ear¬ 
lier  worked  for  several  newspapers 
including  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
San  Juan  Star  and  Diario  La  Prensa 
in  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Spanish-language 
El  Mensajero  in  San  Francisco. 


Hines  named 
Freedom  Forum 
journalism  fellow 

The  Freedom  Forum  named  Judith 
Hines,  former  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
as  its  first  journalism  fellow. 

Hines  will  work  on  a  project  to 
strengthen  high  school  and  youth 
journalism  programs  in  her  fellow¬ 
ship  at  the  Freedom  Forum,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  devoted  to  “free 
press,  free  speech,  and  free  spirit.” 

In  her  20-week  fellowship,  begin¬ 
ning  immediately,  Hines  will  help 
plan  and  design  a  conference,  stud¬ 
ies,  and  reports  in  the  area  of  scholas¬ 
tic  and  youth  journalism. 

Hines  served  as  executive  vice 
president  of  the  ANPA  Foundation 
from  1979  to  1990.  Among  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  she  managed  programs  to 
promote  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
schools,  to  increase  diversity  in 
newspaper  staffing  and  coverage,  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  journalism 
education. 


Michael  P.  Perricone,  former¬ 
ly  advertising  director  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution  as  its  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  advertising.  He  succeeds 
Cathy  Coffey,  who  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  advertising  for 
Cox  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  Harden,  publisher  of  the 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Sun,  has  relocated 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  head  the 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.’s  news 
bureau.  He  succeeds  Joe  O’Don¬ 
nell,  who  moves  to  Toronto. 

Harden  has  worked  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  and  news  executive  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  United  Press  International  and  as 
general  manager  of  the  Edmonton  pa¬ 
per.  He  is  the  founder  and  was  the 
first  general  manager  of  United  Press 
Canada. 

Ronald  Mitchell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  company' s  Financial 
Post,  becomes  publisher  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Sun. 

Mitchell  previously  was  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  Financial  Post’s  launch 
and  served  as  executive  assistant  to 
Sun  company  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  J.  Douglas  Creighton. 

*  *  * 

Marjorie  O’Donnell,  formerly 
director  of  classified  advertising  for 


Times  Journal  Co.,  Springfield,  Va., 
now  is  deputy  ad  director  of  the 
Washington  Times.  She  reports  to  ad 
director  Michael  Mahr. 

Harvey  Hill,  formerly  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  national  sales  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  in  New 
York  who  earlier  held  posts  at  USA 
Today,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
newspaper  insert  USA  Weekend,  has 
joined  the  Washington  Times  as  its 
national  manager. 


AP  Interns  selected 

The  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  15  interns 
who  will  participate  in  the  1992  Mi¬ 
nority  Internship  Program. 

The  students,  their  school  and  the 
bureaus  in  which  they  will  work  for 
13  weeks  are:  Pauline  Arrillaga,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Texas,  Dallas;  Lyn- 
nette  Darrell,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles;  Sharyn 
Flanagan,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Michael  Giarrusso,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Atlanta;  Lil  Gomez 
delCampo,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines;  Robert  Holguin,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  State  University,  Albuquerque; 
Lucas  Johnson,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  Nashville;  Sandra 
Louey,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Seattle;  Pilar  Martinez, 
University  of  Arizona,  Phoenix; 
Deborah  Ann  Mendez,  University  of 
Colorado,  Denver;  Nekesa  Moody, 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Albany;  Renuka  Sehgal,  New 
York  University,  Hartford;  Sherri 
Willard,  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco;  Jeffrey 
Wu,  Harvard,  Boston;  Hope  Yen, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Bal¬ 
timore. 

The  finalists  were  selected  from 
more  than  200  applicants.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  coordinated  by  Jack  Stokes, 
director  of  recruiting  and  assistant 
personnel  director. 
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Book  Reviews 


E.  W.  Scripps: 

The  man  and 
the  legacy 

The  Astonishing  Mr.  Scripps: 
The  Turbulent  Life  of  America’s 
Penny  Press  Lord.  Vance  Trimble. 
(Iowa  State  University  Press,  2121  S. 
State  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa  50010-8300.) 
560  pages.  $39.95. 

When  you  think  of  the  “penny 
press” — the  beginning  of  cheap  mass 
circulation  newspapers — you  think  of 
the  early  New  York  penny  papers  of 
Benjamin  Day,  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  and  Horace  Greeley. 

Later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Scripps  family,  mostly  under  the 
leadership  of  Edward  Willis  (Wyl- 
lis)  Scripps,  founded  penny  papers 
coast  to  coast.  One  was  even  called 
the  Penny  Press,  in  Cleveland,  later 
changed  to  the  Press. 

This  book  follows  the  checkered 
career  of  Scripps’  balancing  books, 
keeping  struggling  papers  out  of  the 
red,  start-ups,  developing  coopera¬ 
tive  groups,  such  as  the  Scripps- 
McRae  League,  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations. 

Selling  the  papers  for  a  penny, 
writing  and  editing  crisply,  and  set¬ 
ting  forth  on  crusades,  Scripps  earned 
the  title  of  “champion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  A  towering  man  with  great 
beard,  wearing  a  skullcap  and  high 
boots,  puffing  on  a  cigar  when  he 
wasn’t  pouring  down  the  whiskey, 
he  also  earned  the  epithet  of  “damned 
old  crank.” 

In  his  thirties,  he  had  already  as¬ 
sumed  the  presidencies  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  Cleveland. 

Like  James  Gordon  Bennett,  he 
could  be  vitriolic  in  competition.  In 
Cleveland,  early  in  his  career,  he 
faced  the  court  battle  of  his  life  when 
his  Press  hinted  that  Edwin  Cowles 
of  the  competing  Leader  had  a  de¬ 
generative  venereal  disease,  a  charge 
unsubstantiated.  Wrote  Scripps  of 
Cowles: 

“The  people  have  witnessed  the  old 
style  of  Cleveland  journalism.  To 
start  with,  the  old  man  who  lost  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  by  youthful  indis¬ 
cretions  and  who  now  edits  the  Lead¬ 
er,  uttered  a  witless,  thoroughly  trans¬ 
parent  falsehood.  All  the  papers  are 
a  sorry  lot  and  the  Press  takes  no 
pride  in  their  company.” 
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After  deliberating  27  hours,  the 
jury  failed  to  convict  Scripps  of  li¬ 
bel. 

An  invaluable  aide  to  Scripps  was 
Milton  McRae,  the  consummate  busi¬ 
nessman  who  brought  his  own  twists 
to  supply  and  demand.  Sent  to  the  ail¬ 
ing  Chronicle  in  St.  Louis,  McRae 
slashed  the  price  to  a  penny  and  then 
made  sure  there  were  enough  pen¬ 
nies.  Said  Trimble: 

“But  St.  Louis  was  not  a  ‘penny 
town.’  The  little  urchins  selling 
the  Chronicle  had  trouble  making 
change.  McRae,  innovative  as  well  as 
energetic,  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of  his 
own  hat.  He  induced  merchants  to 
feature  sales  items  at  prices  ending 
in  forty-nine  cents,  ninety-eight  and 
ninety-nine  cents.  To  further  increase 
the  supply  of  coppers,  he  badgered 
Washington  officials  to  send  $10,000 
in  pennies  to  the  ‘mudhole  city.’  In 
a  few  weeks  Chronicle  circulation 
shot  up  to  25,000.” 

The  papers  came  and  went.  Over 
the  years,  Trimble  notes,  many  of 
the  papers  (most  of  them  afternoon) 
“became  deadweight  and  were  fold¬ 
ed  or  sold.  It  was  a  sad  list  of  im¬ 
portant  dailies — New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Buffalo,  Houston,  Baltimore, 
Fort  Worth,  Columbus — even  the  pi¬ 
oneer  flagship  Cleveland  Press.” 

Like  Hearst,  Scripps  had  his  West¬ 
ern  paradise,  Miramar,  a  Southern 
California  desert  ranch  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  running  the 
empire.  Today  the  Morocco-style 
building  and  grounds  have  been  bull¬ 
dozed  over  to  favor  a  supermarket 
and  asphalt  parking  lot. 

Like  Pulitzer,  Scripps  spent 
much  of  his  later  days  aboard  a 
yacht,  often  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  aboard  ship,  off  the  coast  of 
Liberia  in  1926,  that  the  7 1  -year-old 
media  tycoon  died  and  was  buried 
at  sea. 

The  thoroughly  researched  book 
would  benefit  from  some  graphics  of 
the  proliferated  family  tree  (the  es¬ 
tate  passes  eventually  into  the  hands 
of  28  favored  great-grandchildren). 
A  chart  of  the  acquisitions  and  un¬ 
loading  of  the  papers  over  a  century 
would  also  be  useful. 

Trimble,  now  retired,  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Houston  Press 
and  news  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  national  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  where  he  won  the 
i  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting 
I  in  1963. 

I  —  Hiley  Ward 


Latin  American  Journalism. 
Michael  Salwen  and  Bruce  Garri¬ 
son.  (Lawrence  Erlbaum ,  365  Broad¬ 
way,  Hillsdale,  N.J.  07642.)  227 
pages.  $24.95  paper,  $49.95  cloth. 

Salwen  and  Garrison  pay  special 
attention  to  print  media,  which  has 
unusual  importance  in  many  of  the 
affairs  of  Latin  America,  especially 
in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

For  example,  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  the  print  media  by 
monopolizing  the  import,  distribu¬ 
tion,  sale,  and  manufacture  of  news¬ 
print.  The  Mexican  government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authors,  turn  on  and 
off  the  control  of  newsprint  to  reward 
its  friends  in  the  press  and  punish  its 
enemies.  “The  government  also  se¬ 
lectively  disseminates  and  withholds 
news  from  foreign  correspondents,” 
they  write. 

Instead  of  a  nation-by-nation  ap¬ 
proach,  the  authors  deal  with  issues 
facing  the  Latin  American  press.  Al¬ 
though  they  present  an  upbeat  and 
optimistic  forecast  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  they  note  that  seri¬ 
ous  weaknesses  exist,  stemming  from 
Latin  America’s  corrupt  political  tra¬ 
dition  and  from  economic  problems 
that  threaten  the  growth  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Although  we  can  only  speculate 
about  the  Latin  American  media  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  change,”  they  say, 
“one  thing  is  certain:  The  problems 
facing  the  Latin  American  press  in 
the  post-democratic  era  will  be  far 
more  complex  than  the  problems 
faced  by  the  region’s  press  during  the 
boot-in-the-groin  days.” 

The  book  is  meticulously  re¬ 
searched;  however,  the  reader  should 
not  expect  deep  analysis.  The  book’s 
scope  is  far  too  broad.  For  example, 
the  authors  refer  to  more  than  5,504 
periodicals,  4,709  radio  stations, 
1,200  newspapers,  and  more  than 
1,060  television  stations  in  30  Latin 
American  countries.  However,  the 
book  is  a  logical — if  not  a  bit  too  el¬ 
ementary — approach  to  a  complex 
subject. 

Michael  Salwen  is  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  director  of 
the  University  of  Miami’s  Commu¬ 
nications  Research  Bureau.  Bruce 
Garrison  is  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mia¬ 
mi. 

—  Octavio  Emilio  Nuiry 
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Masson  lawsuit  against  New  Yorker  can  continue 

9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rules  lower  court  judge 
erred  in  granting  summary  judgment  in  favor  of  magazine 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Psychoanalyst  Jeffrey  M.  Masson, 
who  sued  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
and  writer  Janet  Malcolm  for  $10 
million,  alleging  she  had  made  up 
quotes  that  libeled  him,  has  received 
a  green  light  to  continue  his  action. 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  San  Francisco  ruled  that  a 
federal  district  judge  erred  in  grant¬ 
ing  a  summary  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  magazine. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  last 
year  in  the  case  that  a  public  figure  — 
which  Masson  conceded  he  is  —  can 
sue  for  libel  when  quotes  are  altered 
or  created  in  a  way  that  substantially 
changes  their  original  meaning. 

The  high  court  said  that  Malcolm 
must  stand  trial  for  libel  and  ordered 
the  appellate  court  to  determine 
whether  the  New  Yorker  and  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  which  published  her  arti¬ 
cle  as  a  book,  should  also  be  tried  for 
defamation. 

The  3-0  appeals  court  decision  de¬ 
clared  that  Masson,  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  had  produced  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  convince  a  jury  that  New 
Yorker  editors  had,  as  he  argued,  “en¬ 
tertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
truth”  of  Malcolm’s  1983  article. 

Knopf  was  released  from  the  suit 
because  it  relied,  the  court  said,  on 
the  New  Yorker’s  “sterling  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy  and  its  fact-check¬ 
ing  procedure.” 

The  conflict  has  produced  a  spate 
of  discussions  among  journalists  on 
its  ethical  issues. 

Among  Masson’s  objections  to 
Malcolm’s  two-part  piece  was  her  as¬ 
sertion  that  he  described  himself  as 
an  “intellectual  gigolo.”  Masson  de¬ 
nied  ever  making  such  a  statement  in 
his  interview  with  the  writer  and 
claimed  it  has  seriously  damaged  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar. 

The  plaintiff  also  alleges  that  Mal¬ 
colm  manufactured  quotes  regarding 
his  dismissal  as  projects  editor  of  the 
Sigmund  Freud  Archives  in  London. 
He  charges  that  the  free-lancer  mis¬ 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  planned 
to  turn  Anna  Freud’s  home  into  “a 
place  of  sex,  women,  fun.” 

The  9th  Circuit  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Alex  Kozinski,  notes  that  Mas¬ 


son  pointed  out  to  New  Yorker  fact- 
checker  Nancy  Franklin  the  alleged 
inaccuracy  of  several  quotations  and 
sought  permission  to  review  those 
portions  of  the  article  in  which  he  was 
quoted. 

According  to  Masson,  he  was 
“brushed  off  with  a  never-fulfilled 
promise  to  ‘get  back  to  him,’  ”  the 
judge  wrote. 

Added  Kozinski:  “Even  if  the  jury 


curacy. 

Evidence  presented  by  Masson 
suggests  the  magazine  allowed  Mal¬ 
colm  “to  edit  quotations,  much  as  she 
edited  other  portions  of  her  text,” 
the  judge  said. 

The  judge  concluded  that  “The 
First  Amendment  protects  the  right 
to  debate  vigorously  the  issues  of 
the  day  ....  Yet  the  freedom  of 
press,  like  all  other  rights,  carries 


Evidence  presented  by  Masson  suggests  that  the 
magazine  aiiowed  Maicoim  “to  edit  quotations,  much 
as  she  edited  other  portions  of  her  text,”  the  judge 
said. 


finds  that  the  New  Yorker’s  editors 
did  not  make  a  conscious  decision  to 
let  Malcolm  alter  Masson’s  state¬ 
ments,  the  jury  could  nevertheless 
conclude  that  the  New  Yorker  had 
developed  ‘obvious  reasons  to  doubt’ 
the  accuracy  of  the  quotations  but . . . 
failed  to  conduct  a  reasonable  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Masson’s  claims  of  inac- 


Sheriff  must  pay  newspaper 


The  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
free  a  Florida  sheriff  from  paying 
$22,710  to  a  newspaper  from  which 
he  pulled  his  department’s  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  after  the  paper  ran  an  arti¬ 
cle  criticizing  him. 

The  justices,  without  comment, 
rejected  arguments  by  Broward 
County  Sheriff  Nicholas  Navarro  that 
he  was  entitled  to  qualified  immuni¬ 
ty  from  the  civil  rights  lawsuit  filed 
against  him  by  the  Broward  Review. 

The  daily  newspaper  for  20  years 
had  carried  advertisements  about 
sheriff’s  sales  and  contraband-for¬ 
feiture  cases.  The  paper  received  a 
significant  amount  of  money  each 
year  from  the  sheriff’s  department  for 
running  such  public  notices. 

On  Nov.  17, 1988,  the  Broward  Re-* 
view  ran  a  front-page  article  stating 
that  Navarro  had  failed  to  investi¬ 
gate  charges  that  a  drug  trafficker  had 
bribed  members  of  Navarro’s  staff. 
That  same  day,  Navarro  ordered  that 
the  Broward  Review  no  longer  be 
given  any  public  notice  advertising 


with  it  a  responsibility.  One  of  these 
is  not  to  abuse  the  public  trust  by 
knowingly  or  recklessly  publishing 
falsehoods.  Janet  Malcolm  and  the 
New  Yorker  may  have  fallen  short 
of  this  standard.” 

The  ultimate  resolution  of  the  suit 
should  be  decided  by  a  jury,  Kozin¬ 
ski  said. 


business  by  his  department. 

The  newspaper’s  publisher  sued 
Navarro  in  federal  court  seven 
months  later,  contending  that  his  “re¬ 
taliatory”  action  violated  its  free 
speech  rights. 

A  federal  judge  ruled  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  ordered  Navarro  to  pay 
$22,7 10. 14  in  damages.  —  AP 

Associations 
endorse  rules 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association  have  endorsed  the  guide¬ 
lines  put  forward  by  news  and  De¬ 
fense  Department  representatives  for 
coverage  of  military  operations. 

The  guidelines  were  developed  in 
response  to  media  complaints  about 
restrictions  on  the  press  covering  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  (E&P,  March  2 1 ,  P. 
18). 
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Copley’S  daily  double  at  Fox  Valley 

Chain’s  new  Illinois  plant  will  exploit  latest  technology  and 
modem  highway  network;  can  produce  two  or  more  papers  at  same  time 

Newspaper  publishers  once  insist-  where  remote  recorders  can  output  ei-  be  distributed  in  Illinois  and  other 
ed  on  having  their  printing  plants  be-  ther  regular  scanned  facsimile  pages  parts  of  the  country,”  he  said, 
neath  their  feet,  vibrations  from  the  or  digitally  generated  fax  images.  Two  identical  stream  routes,  laid 
presses  signaling  that  papers  would  The  recorders  can  be  upgraded  to  full  out  by  Quipp  engineers  for  the  distri- 
soon  hit  the  streets.  electronic  page  assembly  as  high-res-  bution  center,  should  provide  a  smooth 

Then  came  the  ideas  of  building  olution  Pagesetters.  ride  for  the  two  newspapers  running 

satellite  plants  outside  of  cities  and  “The  new  facility  puts  us  in  a  good  simultaneously  on  the  presses, 
separating  prepress  from  printing  and  position  to  handle  Copley  needs  in  When  running  in  the  inserting 
distribution.  northern  Illinois,  as  well  as  to  utilize  mode,  papers  are  picked  up  at  the 

Copley  Press  Inc.  will  soon  put  open  production  time  for  outside  folder  by  the  Quipp  Gripp  single- 
into  practice  a  new  concept  that  ex-  commercial  work,”  said  Leon  Hove,  gripper  conveyor.  Each  line  is 
ploits  the  latest  technology  and  a  production  and  distribution  vice  pres-  equipped  with  a  “Press-to-Pocket” 
modern  highway  network.  It  is  a  sort  ident.  transfer  that  allows  every  other  pa- 

of  regional  plant,  equidistant  from  According  to  production  manager  per  to  be  sent  to  each  of  two  Graph- 
cities,  that  can  produce  two  or  more  Andy  Kozak,  Fox  Valley  plans  to  use  ic  Management  Associates  Inc.  in¬ 
dailies  virtually  simultaneously.  the  InfoFAX  system’s  high-resolu-  setting  lines. 

Fox  Valley  Press  Inc.,  Plainfield,  tion  capabilities  as  it  expands  into  Here,  input  and  output  grippers 
Ill.,  is  scheduled  to  produce  its  first  commercial  printing.  take  over.  Each  stream  incorporates 

editionsfor  July  4.  The  new  160,000-  A  key  to  this  ambitious  plan  has  an  overflow  stacker  in  the  event  a  jam 
square-foot  production  and  distribu-  been  the  engineering  of  the  plant’s  or  malfunction  occurs, 
tion  operation  will  produce  two  Cop-  distribution  center,  where  on-line  in-  Each  GMA  line  has  the  capability 
ley  afternoon  dailies,  the  50,000-cir-  setting  will  take  place  at  speeds  of  inserting  14  into  one,  and  will  net 
culation  Joliet  and  the  matching  the  collect  output  of  the  two  approximately  15,500  products  per 

42,000-circulation  Aurora  Beacon-  Goss  Colorliner  presses.  hour. 

News.  The  on-line  demand  required  or-  Inserted  papers  are  conveyed  by 

Facsimile  pages  from  the  publish-  ganizing  two  separate  inserter/stack-  GMA  gripper  to  Quipp’ s  new  Mod- 
ing  offices  will  be  sent  over  land  er  groups  for  either  inserting  or  ROP  el  303  stackers,  which  handle  prod- 
lines  using  Information  Internation-  operational  modes.  Both  groups  have  ucts  as  wide  as  17"  or  as  small  as 
al  Inc.’s  InfoFAX  Page  Facsimile  approximately  the  same  capabilities,  11".  Six  tie  lines  serve  the  depart¬ 
ment,  two  of  which  are  for  backup 
'  1.1  I—  purposes. 

"The  new  facility  puts  us  in  a  good  position  to  The  lines  are  equipped  with  new- 

handle  Copley  needs  in  northern  Illinois,  as  well  as  to  chtaes1llfa?eTtop  wmp  pZw  ap- 
Utilize  open  production  time  for  outside  commercial  piicator.  of  the  six  tie  lines,  four  have 
work,”  said  Leon  Hove,  production  and  distribution  loaders  and  two  side  loaders  for 

.  *  moving  bundles  to  the  Quipp  Sort 

Vice  president.  single  tray  system.  The  loop  has  a 

total  of  10  discharge  stations.  Eight 
are  external;  the  two  internal  posi- 

Scanning  and  Pagination  System,  allowing  each  to  produce  a  different  tions  can  be  used  as  purge  stations 
consisting  of  two  dual-purpose  3750/F  type  of  product  at  the  same  time.  or  pallet-loading  positions, 
laser  scanners  (supporting  film  trans-  Designed  by  Quipp  Systems  Inc.,  At  the  dock,  a  driver  creates  a  de- 

parencies  and  reflective  copy)  inter-  the  distribution  center  features  inte-  mand  within  the  system,  which  the 
faced  to  a  Ricoh  Telepress  data  com-  grated  control  of  press  monitoring,  control  system  satisfies.  A  pre-es- 
pressor/network  controller  at  the  distribution,  communicating  with  in-  tablished  priority  is  applied  to  the 
sending  site  and  two  3800/F  laser  serters,  tracking  whole  newspapers,  manifest  of  trucks,  establishing  the 
recorders  to  receive  data  from  a  Ri-  production  (speed,  amount),  and  sequence  of  truck  service, 
coh  data  reconstructor,  which  will  de-  waste.  Once  checked  in,  the  system  as- 

liver  plate-ready  film  at  Fox  Valley  According  to  Hove,  Fox  Valley  signs  a  truck’s  requirement  to  an  in- 
within  minutes  of  editorial  or  adver-  Press  will  see  a  lot  of  action.  serter  and  stacker  group.  The  system 

tiser  release.  The  Joliet  and  Aurora  dailies  will  directs  the  inserters  to  produce  pa- 

A  scanner  in  editorial  will  support  be  handled  first  at  the  plant,  includ-  pers  of  a  certain  type  and  quantity, 
a  pagination  system  by  scanning  pho-  ing  weeklies  and  shoppers  published  This  production  is  coordinated  with 
tos,  line  art,  and  camera-ready  ads  for  by  these  papers.  the  stackers  so  that  zone  changes 

electronic  composition.  Resulting  “We’ll  be  producing  about  180,000  correspond  with  bundle  production 
electronically  created  pages  will  be  products  every  day.  Eventually,  we  for  trucks. 

rasterized  by  the  local  Pagesetter  and  want  to  become  a  commercial  print-  Communication  by  the  system  to 
sent  to  the  remote  site  by  digital  fax,  er  of  publications  and  inserts  that  will  both  the  inserters  and  the  stackers  en- 
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sures  that  the  process  remains  syn-  ing  of  bundles  into  the  tray,  and  a  interstate  highways  and  state  routes, 

chronized.  bundle  is  identified  as  a  bulk  prod-  The  Chicago  Loop  is  only  40  min- 

A  top  wrap  label  is  attached  to  uct.  These  bundles  are  then  dis-  utes  away,  ideal  for  commercial  work 

each  bundle  produced  by  a  stacker,  tributed  to  all  trucks  requiring  such  customers,”  he  said. 

The  top  wrap  is  printed  with  infor-  bundles  on  a  priority  basis.  The  facility  addresses  several 

mation  contained  in  the  manifest  for  Six  BT  Systems  Inc.  clamp-  and  problems  for  Copley’s  northern  Illi- 
carrier  communication,  and  with  a  fork-equipped  F-40  automated  guid-  nois  interests:  equipment  needed  re¬ 
bar  code  for  later  identification  by  the  ed  vehicles  with  sideload  reach  will  placement  in  four  plants;  little  prop- 

system.  A  bar  code  scanner  identifies  transport  newsprint  and  handle  mail-  erty  was  available  to  expand;  color 

the  bundle  prior  to  loading  into  the  room  warehousing  tasks.  The  AGVs  capacity  was  limited;  inserting  was 

tray.  Once  identified,  the  bundle  is  can  raise  60",  3,500-lb.  rolls  to  235"-  troublesome. 

delivered  to  the  proper  truck.  high  racks  and  maneuver  in  74"  Copley  Computer  Services,  oper- 

“Under  this  setup  we  can  do  finer  aisles.  ating  in  cramped  quarters  in  Spring¬ 
zoning  because  the  system  creates  the  The  strategic  location  in  Plain-  field,  and  Copley  Central  Marketing 

control,”  said  Hove,  who  anticipates  field  enables  Fox  Valley  Press  to  ac-  and  Sales,  housed  in  temporary  fa- 

Fox  Valley  will  be  doing  route  zon-  cess  major  highways  and  thorough-  cilities  in  Geneva,  will  move  to  the 

ing  in  the  future.  fares  for  swift  distribution.  Hove  be-  new  building. 

The  system  may  also  be  used  to  lieves  this  alone  is  a  significant  Poised  to  meet  the  challenges  iden- 

produce  and  deliver  bulk  or  ROP  advantage.  tified  for  the  industry,  Copley  ex¬ 

products  to  trucks.  Stackers  produce  “We  are  approximately  1 1.5  miles  pects  to  build  a  second  such  plant  in 
standard-size  bundles  that  require  no  from  either  Joliet  or  Aurora.  We  are  the  same  area  if  Fox  Valley  works 

labels.  The  system  monitors  the  load-  near  both  east-west  and  north-south  out  as  planned. 


Recycling  in  Raleigh 

Old  newspapers  are  shredded,  baled,  and  sold  to  farmers 

Last  month  marked  the  first  an-  to  the  same  amount.  ties  have  found  that  conventional 

niversary  of  a  new  way  of  selling  According  to  Collins,  the  biggest  petroleum-based  news  inks  are  safe 
newspapers  at  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  cost  is  in  paying  temporary  workers  when  fed  to  cows  or  used  as  compost. 
News  cS:  Observer.  In  fact,  it  is  a  way  to  remove  glossy  advertising  supple-  the  News  &  Observer  uses  more  ex- 
of  selling  old  papers  —  which  have  ments  and  any  stapled  sections  be-  pensive  soybean  oil-based  inks.  It  is 
first  been  shredded  and  baled.  fore  shredding.  also  among  the  few  newspapers  us- 

With  the  recovery  of  more  old  In  the  program’s  first  year,  ap-  ing  black  soy-oil  ink. 
newspapers  than  newsprint  manu-  proximately  192,000  pounds  of  old  (Most  newspapers  reserve  soy  oil 
facturers  can  currently  recycle  into  newspapers  were  shredded  each  inks  for  color  printing  only,  where 
fresh  newsprint  and  other  products,  month.  the  volume  of  ink  used  is  compara- 

much  of  the  waste  paper  still  finds  According  to  the  newspaper,  the  tively  low,  and  most  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
its  way  into  landfills.  operation  providesjobs  for  the  equiv-  pense  derives  from  the  pigments 

The  News  &  Observer’s  program,  alent  of  seven  full-time  workers,  in-  rather  than  the  soy  oil  base.  Collins 
however,  assists  with  a  different  type  eluding  four  disabled  people.  notes,  however,  that  soy  inks  still 

of  landfilling.  Similar  to  projects  in  In  addition,  transportation  employs  rely  on  a  certain  percentage  of 
other  states,  the  publishing  company  two  full-time  workers  —  one  to  col-  petroleum  in  their  formulations.) 
collects  old  newspapers  turned  in  at  lect  newspapers  and  another  to  de-  North  Carolina  enacted  a  recycling 
recycling  centers,  shreds  them,  bales  . 

or  bags  the  paper  and  sells  it  below 

cost  to  farmers,  gardeners  and  retail  A  local  horsB  trainer  told  the  News  &  Observer  that 

'““i?s“reiyacomm„aityservice,'  Shredded  newspaperis  c^per  and  better  than 

said  News  &  Observer  production  di-  Straw,  SawdUSt,  and  WOOd  ShaVingS. 

rector  Danny  Collins.  In  Angier, 

N.C.,  the  shredded  news  is  used  on 

downtown  flower  beds.  liver  bales.  law  after  the  News  &  Observer  be- 

The  program  was  initiated  after  the  When  used  as  livestock  bedding  gan  its  program.  It  calls  for  newspa- 

newspaper  commissioned  a  study  by  and  garden  mulch,  shredded  news-  pers  to  use  12%  recycled  paper  this 

North  Carolina  State  University,  paper  has  proved  to  be  inexpensive,  year  and  40%  by  1998.  Unable  to 

which  pointed  to  animal  bedding  as  highly  absorbent,  clean,  and  free,  of  obtain  sufficient  supplies,  the  state 

a  superior  use  of  old  newspapers,  weed  seeds.  Once  shredded,  news-  capital’s  daily  used  only  2.1%  recy- 

Managed  by  Collins,  the  program  be-  print  reportedly  decomposes  rap-  cled  paper.  It  circulates  approxi- 

gan  with  a  $50,000  investment  in  idly,  especially  when  mixed  with  mately  142,000  copies  daily,  182,000 

equipment,  to  which  a  $15,000  bag-  manure  and  spread  on  farm  fields.  on  Sunday. 

ger  was  added  early  this  year.  A  local  horse  trainer  told  the  News  The  law,  however,  permits  news- 

Production  costs  range  between  &  Observer  that  its  shredded  news-  papers  to  meet  the  state’s  recycling 
$1.50  and  $2  per  bail,  but  Collins  said  paper  is  cheaper  and  better  than  goal  by  diverting  used  papers  from 
that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  break  even  straw,  sawdust  and  wood  shavings.  landfills  —  a  provision  that  helps  the 
by  lowering  the  newspaper’s  cost  to  Though  researchers  at  Penn  State  News  &  Observer  comply  through 
$1  and  raising  the  customer’s  price  and  North  Carolina  State  universi-  its  shredding  and  baling  program. 
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Harland  Simon  automates 
Toronto  Star’s  AM  Graphics  maiiroom 


TORONTO  STAR  INTEGRATED  MAIIROOM 
Network  Architecture 


The  Toronto  Star  has  purchased 
the  PRIMA-MR  integrated  maiiroom 
product  from  Harland  Simon  Au¬ 
tomation  Systems  Inc.,  Kirkland, 
Wash.  It  upgrades  an  already-con¬ 
tracted  Harland  Simon  material  han¬ 
dling  system  that  uses  about  30  AG  Vs 
to  transport  newsprint,  waste,  inserts, 
and  product. 

The  systems  are  going  into  the 
Star’s  new,  675,000-square-foot 
Press  Centre  in  Vaughn,  Ont.,  ap¬ 
proximately  35  miles  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  downtown  production-distribu¬ 
tion  plant.  Coinciding  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  centennial.  Press  Center  op¬ 
erations  are  scheduled  to  commence 
in  July. 

PRIMA-MR  (Printing  Industry 
Management  and  Automation — 
Maiiroom)  consists  of  major  subsys¬ 
tems  that  can  be  purchased  together 
or  as  stand-alone  modules  (Planning 
Manager,  Production  Manager,  Ware¬ 
house  Manager,  and  Delivery  Man¬ 
ager).  It  also  includes  a  recently  ac¬ 
quired  totalizing  system  developed 
by  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  (not 
supplied  to  the  Star). 

Thf  system  runs  on  a  network  of 
IBM-compatible  OS/2-based  PCs 
functioning  as  supervisory  worksta¬ 
tions,  fileservers  and  operator  termi¬ 
nals.  A  standard  connection  to  the 
Allen-Bradley  Data  Highway  Plus  is 
provided  to  solve  detail  control  is¬ 
sues.  Also  part  of  the  product  are 
standard  interfaces  to  systems  from 
such  industry  vendors  as  Neasi-We- 
ber  International  and  AM  Graphics 
(supplier  of  the  Star’s  inserters). 

The  Star’s  six  production  lines,  or 
“cells,”  begin  with  six  12-unit  MAN 
Roland  Colorman  offset  presses. 

For  the  maiiroom,  AM  Graphics  is 
supplying  six  NP630  inserters,  as 
well  as  NP250  packaging  machines 
and  NPlOO  delivery  gripper  convey¬ 
ors.  According  to  the  supplier,  the 
Star  first  bought  and  installed  one 
piece  of  equipment  for  testing  prior 
to  committing  to  the  full  order. 

For  advance  runs  and  on  days  with¬ 
out  inserts,  newspapers  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  directly  to  stackers  for  bun¬ 
dling,  ink-jet  labeled  with  carrier 
route  information  and  automatically 
conveyed  to  Alvey  palletizers,  shrink- 
wrapped  on  Orion  equipment,  and 
sent  to  the  loading  dock. 

For  inserting,  papers  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  NP630  straight-line  insert¬ 


ers.  With  20  hoppers  each,  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  capable  of  9-into-l  dual¬ 
delivery  for  on-line  inserting  of  the 
Star’s  250-page  broadsheet  Saturday 
edition,  which  typically  holds  about 
14  inserts. 

In  all,  more  than  two  miles  of  Fer- 
ag  Inc.  conveyors  will  transport  pa¬ 
pers  from  presses  to  inserters  in  the 
200,000-square-foot  post-press  area. 

Working  with  PRIMA-MR,  AM 
Graphics’  ICON  inserter  control  sys¬ 
tem  will  handle  zoning  and  automat¬ 
ic  repairs  on  each  inserter. 

From  the  inserters,  NPlOO  gripper 
conveyors  will  move  papers  to  the 
NP250  packaging  machines,  bundles 


from  which  will  be  printed  with  route 
data,  palletized,  wrapped,  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  AGV  to  designated  trucks. 

Trucks  will  unload  at  regional  dis¬ 
tribution  centers,  where  pallets  will 
be  unpacked  for  distribution  to 
homes,  vendors,  and  provinciales. 

Two  years  ago,  the  British  unit  of 
the  Harland  Simon  Group  was 
awarded  a  contract  to  supply  the  Star 
with  its  press  drives,  controls  and 
management  systems. 

The  Star  circulates  more  than 
500,000  copies  Sun.-Fri.  and  more 
than  750,000  copies  on  Saturday.  It 
has  been  redesigned  for  more  color 
and  a  new  format. 
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Alternative  tab  tries  to  find  a  niche  in  Boston 


By  Tony  Case 

For  a  few  reasons,  Boston  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  competitive  media  mar¬ 
kets.  Those  reasons  include  two  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  dailies,  a  national 
newspaper,  and  a  bevy  of  alternative 
papers  and  specialty  magazines. 

A  new  alternative  tabloid, 
launched  last  spring  by  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  student  following 
his  graduation,  has  caused  the  com¬ 
petition  to  intensify. 

The  biweekly  Improper  Bostoni¬ 
an,  which  claims  a  total  circulation 
of  80,000,  has  proven  to  be  a  “breath 
of  fresh  air”  in  its  first  few  months, 
boasts  its  23-year-old  chairman  and 
publisher  Mark  Semonian,  who  says 
he  started  the  business  with  family 
money. 

The  publication  was  “born  and 
bred  and  [is]  thriving  during  the  re¬ 
cession,”  Semonian  says,  and,  despite 
the  poor  economic  climate  of  the 
newspaper  industry  and  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  Improper  Bostonian 
“has  emerged  virtually  unannounced 
to  become  a  player.” 

Most  copies — approximately  96% — 
are  distributed  free  of  charge  at  dif¬ 
ferent  businesses  about  town,  Semo¬ 
nian  said;  issues  sold  at  newsstands 
are  priced  at  250. 

Comparisons  are  bound  to  be  made 
between  the  upstart  paper  and  its 
more-established  competitors,  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  popular  Boston  Phoenix, 
circulation  128,000,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  alternative  weeklies. 

Semonian  maintains  his  paper  has 
distanced  itself  from  the  Phoenix  and 


The  Improper  Bostonian 


papers  like  it,  however,  by  taking  “a 
more  modern  approach.” 

While  both  papers  appeal  to  an 
audience  that  is  decidedly  youth-ori¬ 
ented,  the  Improper  Bostonian  is 
geared  to  a  “different  sort  of  read¬ 
er,”  he  said 

Semonian  explained  that,  whereas 
the  Phoenix  targets  a  college  crowd 
and  a  trendy,  alternative  sort  of  au¬ 
dience,  his  paper  is  geared  more  to 
the  young,  upscale,  urban  profes¬ 
sional.  (In  the  1980s,  it  would  have 
been  fashionable  to  use  the  moniker 
“yuppie.”) 

One  major  difference  with  the  Im¬ 
proper  Bostonian  is  that  the  paper  has 
“little  or  no  interest  in  local  politics,” 
Semonian  said,  whereas  that  topic 
usually  is  covered  extensively  in  the 
Phoenix. 

When  a  story  of  a  political  nature 
does  appear  in  the  paper,  he  noted,  it 


is,  more  often  than  not,  a  personali¬ 
ty  profile  that  does  not  dwell  on  the 
“nuts  and  bolts”  of  the  opposing  is¬ 
sues. 

Semonian  says  the  paper’s  aver¬ 
age  reader  is  more  concerned  with 
national  and  international  news  than 
with  local  stories  because  much  of  its 
audience  is  made  up  of  transient  res¬ 
idents. 

He  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  Im¬ 
proper  Bostonian’s  readers  are,  sin¬ 
gle  with  no  children  and  are  rehters 
as  opposed  to  homeowners.  There¬ 
fore  they  have  a  limited  interest  in 
local  fiscal  issues  which  may  not  af¬ 
fect  them  personally. 

There  are  other  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Improper  Bostonian  and  its 
counterparts,  however. 

Surprisingly,  the  paper  carries  no 
classified  advertising,  long  a  driving 
force  of  newspapers,  especially  al¬ 
ternative  publications.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  there  are  no  help-wanted,  real  es¬ 
tate,  or  personal  ads. 

Semonian  says  that,  while  there 
are  plans  to  “expand  the  paper’s  clas¬ 
sified  effort,”  the  section  will  never 
become  a  telephone  service-driven 
feature. 

The  Improper  Bostonian’s  sole  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  is  derived  from 
display  ads,  and  none  of  these  ads  are 
audio-oriented.  No  phone  sex  adver¬ 
tisements  appear  in  the  paper,  for 
example,  despite  the  prevalence  of 
such  ads  in  similar  publications. 

Semonian  said  the  paper’s  ideal 
reader  is  not  the  type  to  use  such  au¬ 
diotext  applications,  explaining,  “We 
have  a  more  active  audience  that  will 
not  use  phone  services.” 


IN  BRIEF 


Baseball  Weekly 
gets  sponsors 
poll,  award 

Baseball  Weekly  has  signed  two 
sponsorship  agreements  involving 
college  baseball. 

The  weekly  baseball  newspaper 
reached  agreements  with  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  sponsor  the  Dick  Howser  Trophy 
and  with  the  American  Baseball 
Coaches  Association  to  sponsor  the 
College  Baseball  Top  25  Division  I 
Baseball  Poll. 

The  Dick  Howser  Trophy  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  college  baseball  player 


of  the  year  as  selected  by  the  ABCA. 
This  year  marks  the  fifth  year  the 
award  has  been  given. 

The  Top  25  poll  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Baseball  Weekly  edito¬ 
rial  staff.  Thirty-three  college  coach¬ 
es  across  the  USA  voting  each  week 
will  pick  the  winners.  The  first  poll 
will  appear  in  Baseball  Weekly. 


Summer  school 

While  kids  may  not  think  fondly 
of  going  to  summer  school,  the 
American  Press  Institute  is  hoping 
newspaper  professionals  will  think 
otherwise. 

Reston,  Va.-based  API  has  intro¬ 


duced  “Summer  School  with  API,”  a 
series  of  18  regional  programs  to  be 
offered  at  three  university  campuses 
over  the  summer. 

The  six  two-day  workshops  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  State  University  at  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

The  topics  are  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  staffers  from  various  depart¬ 
ments.  They  are  slated  to  include 
news  law  for  the  recession;  stalking 
the  big  story;  essentials  of  media 
planning;  understanding  your  cus¬ 
tomers;  leadership,  innovation  and 
change;  and  managing  diversity  in 
the  1990s. 
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British  iibei  judgment  unweicome  here 

N.Y.  judge  says  upholding  it  would  threaten  U.S.  press  freedom 


By  George  Garneau 

Citing  a  threat  to  U.S.  press  free¬ 
dom,  a  state  judge  in  New  York  has 
refused  to  enforce  a  British  libel 
Judgment  against  India  Abroad,  a 
New  York  City-based  weekly  that 
covers  India. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
a  New  York  state  court  turned  down 
a  foreign  libel  verdict.  Foreign  civil 
judgments,  often  upheld  in  U.S. 
courts,  may  be  excluded  for  being  un¬ 
constitutional  or,  in  New  York  state, 
for  being  “repugnant”  to  public  pol¬ 
icy. 

The  case  was  watched  by  First 
Amendment  attorneys  who  feared  it 
could  set  a  precedent  in  which  plain¬ 
tiffs  avoid  U.S.  libel  law  by  suing  in 
foreign  courts  where  press  protection 
is  less  and  then  enforcing  damage 
awards  in  U.S.  courts. 


The  decision  by  Judge  Shirley  Fin- 
gerhood  of  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  in  Manhattan  frees  India 
Abroad,  which  also  operates  a  wire 
service,  from  having  to  pay  $70,000 
to  Ajitabh  Bachchan,  an  Indian  busi¬ 
nessman  who  sued  in  London  after 
India  Abroad  and  its  wire  service 
published  a  report  from  the  Swedish 
paper  Dagens  Nyeter  linking  him  to 
a  major  arms  scandal.  The  story  was 
carried  by  papers  all  over  India. 

Despite  similarities  between  U.S. 
and  U.K.  law,  Fingerhood  wrote,  “a 
significant  difference”  is  Britain’s 
lack  of  an  equivalent  to  the  First 
Amendment. 

“The  protection  to  free  speech  and 
the  press  embodied  in  that  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  seriously  jeopardized 
by  the  entry  of  foreign  libel  judg¬ 
ments  granted  pursuant  to  standards 
deemed  appropriate  in  England  but 
considered  antithetical  to  the  protec¬ 
tions  afforded  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution,”  Fingerhood  said. 

She  noted  that  British  law  does 


not  require  plaintiffs  to  prove  fault 
on  the  part  of  a  publisher.  Instead, 
any  statement  adversely  affecting  a 
plaintiff’s  reputation  is  on  its  face 
considered  defamatory.  U.S.  law  re¬ 
quires  plaintiffs  to  prove  statements 
about  them  were  wrong. 

In  this  case,  the  court  ruled, 
Bachchan’s  failure  to  prove  that  the 
report  was  false  “makes  his  judg¬ 
ment  unenforceable  here.” 

India  Abroad  did  not  have  to  prove 
that  Bachchan — brother  of  a  movie 
star  and  former  lawmaker  and  asso¬ 
ciate  of  late  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi — was  a  “public  figure” 
as  defined  by  U.S.  law,  Fingerhood 
ruled,  because  even  private  people 
must  prove  a  statement  was  wrong  to 
win  a  libel  claim. 

Because  the  Constitution  encour¬ 
ages  the  widest  public  debate,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  allows  incorrect 


statements  about  public  figures  un¬ 
less  they  are  made  with  “actual  mal¬ 
ice,”  meaning  they  were  known  to  be 
false  or  were  made  with  “reckless  dis¬ 
regard”  for  the  truth. 

India  Abroad  picked  up  the  report 
from  Dagens  Nyeter,  which  attribut¬ 
ed  unnamed  sources  as  linking  Bach¬ 
chan  to  Swiss  bank  accounts  used  to 
funnel  bribes  from  the  Swedish  arms 
manufacturer  Bofors. 

Bachchan  denied  the  allegation 
and  sued. 

Just  before  trial  in  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  London,  Dagens  Nyeter 
settled  out  of  court  and  published  a 
retraction  and  apology. 

India  Abroad,  which  distributes 
papers  in  the  United  States,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  and  its 
news  service  in  India,  lost  the  trial; 
the  jury  began  deliberating  the  day 
Gandhi  was  assassinated.  The  Bofors 
scandal  was  widely  blamed  for  Gan¬ 
dhi  losing  re-election  as  prime  min¬ 
ister  in  1989. 

Laura  Handman,  India  Abroad’s 


attorney,  said  the  ruling  has  “signif¬ 
icant  implications”  for  U.S.  news  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  are  being  increas¬ 
ingly  sued  in  overseas  courts  where 
the  press  enjoys  fewer  protections 
from  costly  libel  suits. 

U.S.  First  Amendment  attorneys 
argued  that  the  case  threatened  a  kind 
of  reporting  in  wide  use,  whereby  a 
news  organization  attributes  another 
as  having  reported  a  story. 

Led  by  the  New  York  Times,  a 
group  of  U.S.  news  organizations — 
including  Time  Warner,  Newsweek, 
NBC,  the  Associated  Press,  Conde 
Nast,  Reader’s  Digest  and  McGraw- 
Hill — filed  a  friend-of-the  court  brief 
on  behalf  of  India  Abroad. 


Health  center 
sues  Boston  Globe 

A  Springfield,  Mass.,  mental 
health  center  has  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Boston  Globe  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  accusing  the  agency  of  misusing 
public  funds. 

Albert  J.  Dias,  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Humanistic  Change,  called  the 
newspaper’s  May  2,  1991,  report 
“completely  inaccurate.”  He  blamed 
the  paper  for  the  state’s  decision  in 
December  to  terminate  his  agency’s 
contracts. 

The  suit  did  not  specify  damages. 

In  the  report,  the  Sunday  Globe 
said  the  center  had  sent  nearly  $  1  mil¬ 
lion  in  state  business  over  five  years 
to  companies  owned  by  Dias  and  two 
partners.  The  other  companies  owned 
group  homes  and  supplied  equipment 
and  management  services  used  by  the 
center,  the  report  said. 

The  private,  nonprofit  center, 
founded  in  1979,  operates  apartments 
or  group  homes  for  about  300  men¬ 
tally  retarded  clients  in  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  It  also  runs  employment 
programs  for  its  clients.  Officials  at 
the  center  have  denied  any  impro¬ 
prieties. 

However,  the  state  Department  of 
Mental  Retardation  decided  to  ter¬ 
minate  all  the  agency’s  contracts, 
worth  more  than  $5  million. 

—  AP 


In  this  case,  the  court  ruled,  Bachchan’s  failure  to 
prove  that  the  report  was  false  “makes  his  Judgment 
unenforceable  here.” 
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THE 
EEADING 
EDGE 

BEGINNING  MAY  16TH  A  NEW  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
COLUMN  IS  COMING  TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Michael  Conniff  is  Editor  &  Publisher's  newest  columnist. 
Known  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  in  new  media  tech¬ 
nologies,  his  articles  and  research  reports  have  been  published 
by  LINK  Resources,  The  Gartner  Group,  Computerworld,  CD- 
ROM  Review  and  others.  Conniff's  column,  “Creative 
Technology,”  will  be  devoted  to  audiotex,  videotex,  facsimile 
transmissions  and  related  technological  legislative  and  regula¬ 
tory  issues. 

Conniff,  a  Harvard  graduate,  has  worked  as  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Baltimore  News  American,  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
Boston's  Real  Paper.  Currently,  he  is  the  editor  and  senior 
consultant  of  the  Kelsey  Report,  a  telecommunications 
newsletter,  and  the  principal  of  High  Comm  Group,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  based  in  South  Burlington,  VT. 

A  third-generation  newspaperman,  Conniff  is  continuing  with 
family  tradition  and  has  established  his  own  role  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Look  for  Michael  Conniff's  monthly  column, 
“The  Leading  Edge,”  beginning  May  16th. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Different  route  to  national  exposure 

Editorial  cartoonist  Bob  Englehart  discusses  his  switch 
from  syndication  to  the  LAT-WP  news  service 


By  Chris  Lamb 

Bob  Englehart  didn’t  like  the  con¬ 
straints  of  syndication.  Then  he  found 
a  way  to  give  his  editorial  cartoons 
national  exposure  on  his  own  terms. 

Since  last  fall,  his  work  has  been 
distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  its  weekly  photo  package. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
staffer  is  happy  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Englehart  isn’t  paid  by  LAT- 
WP,  as  he  would  be  if  working  for  a 
syndicate.  But  he  has  more  creative 
control  over  his  drawings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Englehart  doesn’t  have  to  do 
a  certain  number  of  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  cartoons  each  week. 

“I  have  absolute  and  total  free¬ 
dom,”  declared  Englehart.  “There’s 
no  contract.  There  are  no  obligations. 
I  don’t  have  to  send  any  cartoons  if 
I  don’t  want  to.  It’s  not  a  financial 
arrangement.  My  financial  arrange¬ 
ment  is  with  my  newspaper.  I  work 
for  the  Hartford  Courant  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  readers  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.” 

Englehart  said  he  likes  drawing  lo¬ 
cal  cartoons.  If  he  worked  for  a  syn¬ 
dicate,  he  would  be  required  to  draw 
three  or  four  national  or  internation¬ 
al  cartoons  a  week.  This  forces  car¬ 
toonists  to  concern  themselves  with 
broader  issues  that  might  have  little 
relation  to  local  readers.  Englehart 
calls  this  “a  conflict  of  interest”  for 
cartoonists. 

He  added  that  this  arrangement 
leads  to  standardization  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  craft.  Syndication  has  flood¬ 
ed  the  market  with  cartoons,  which 
Englehart  feels  does  not  necessarily 
enhance  the  profession. 

“You  sell  cartoons  by  the  pound 
these  days;  you  sell  them  like  choco¬ 
late  candies,”  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
“The  arrangement  is  pulling  down  the 
business.” 

There  have  always  been  a  certain 
number  of  cartoonists  doing  provoca¬ 
tive  and  thoughtful  work,  observed 
Englehart,  and  he  said  that  number 
hasn’t  changed.  But  there  are  a  lot 
more  of  them  than  in  the  past,  he 
added,  and  many  are  opting  for  so- 


Bob  Englehart 


called  gag  cartoons  instead  of  those 
with  strong  editorial  messages.  In¬ 
stead  of  12  or  15  cartoonists  out  of  a 
total  of  35  or  40  doing  provocative 
work,  Englehart  said,  there  are  now 
12  or  15  out  of  200. 

“The  rest  of  the  guys  have  a  fun 
job;  1  don’t  have  a  problem  with 
that,”  he  stated. 

Englehart  ended  up  at  LAT-WP  af¬ 
ter  an  on-again,  off-again  20-year 
relationship  with  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  which,  despite  its  name,  func¬ 
tions  as  a  syndicate.  Copley  negoti¬ 
ates  individual  contracts  with  its  car¬ 
toonists  and  columnists  but  then 
sends  them  out  as  part  of  a  package. 

His  relationship  with  Copley  was 
“a  bad  marriage,”  according  to  En¬ 
glehart.  They  split  last  spring  during 
contract  negotiations,  said  the  car- 


Englehart  on  Bush. 


toonist,  who  added  with  a  laugh, 
“They  fired  me  when  I  was  trying  to 
resign.” 

When  asked  to  respond,  Copley 
editorial/marketing  director  Nanette 
'A^iser  said,  “Divorces  are  always  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  our  job  is  to  provide  our 
editors  with  a  variety  of  styles  and 
points  of  view.  Englehart’ s  play  in 
our  package  of  cartoonists  had 
dropped  and  we  responded  to  the  ed¬ 
itors’  vote,  not  our  own  favorites.  It 
was  a  difficult  decision. 

“We  had  a  good  run  with  Engle¬ 
hart,  and  we’re  delighted  to  see  him 
flying  high  with  LAT-WP.” 

After  Copley  and  Englehart  part¬ 
ed,  the  cartoonist  talked  with  LAT- 
WP  president  A1  Leeds,  but  decided 
to  take  the  summer  off  and  not  think 
about  syndicates  or  news  services. 
He  got  back  in  touch  with  Leeds, 
and  liked  what  he  heard. 

When  LAT-WP  began  distributing 
Englehart,  Leeds  noted  that  the  news 
service  could  give  the  cartoonist  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  exposure  that 
might  lead  to  more  speaking  en¬ 
gagements  and  book  sales  (see  E&P, 
October  5,  1991). 

Englehart  said  of  the  LAT-WP 
president,  “A1  Leeds  has  had  a  real 
influence  on  my  career.  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  lot  of  helpful  guidance.”  The 
46-year-old  cartoonist  also  praised 
LAT-WP  as  “a  good  organization.” 

Although  Englehart’ s  news  ser¬ 
vice  and  home  paper  are  located  in 
the  East,  he  got  his  start  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Englehart  went  to  art  school  in 
Chicago  and  then  worked  for  the 
Chicago  American  (which  became 
Chicago  Today  before  folding)  and 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette. 

When  the  now-defunct  Dayton 
Journal-Herald  was  looking  for  a 
cartoonist,  Mike  Peters  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  called  Englehart,  who 
applied  and  got  the  job.  Englehart 
and  the  United  Feature  Syndicate- 
distributed  Peters  had  previously  met 
at  a  convention. 

“I  wanted  to  learn  the  business, 
and  I  knew  that  drawing  cartoons  in 
the  same  town  as  Peters  would  be  an 
education,”  Englehart  said. 
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Another  Bush  cartoon. 

Englehart  worked  for  the  morning 
newspaper  and  Peters  for  the  after¬ 
noon  one.  Because  Englehart’s  car¬ 
toons  appeared  first,  this  gave  him 
an  advantage.  Sometimes,  Englehart 
said,  they  would  independently  come 
up  with  the  same  idea  and  Peters 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  board  and  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  else. 

While  in  Dayton,  a  compilation  of 
Englehart’s  work  appeared  in  a  book 
called  Never  Let  Facts  Get  in  the 
Way  of  a  Good  Cartoon.  He  was  also 
sued  for  libel  by  a  local  politician. 
The  lawsuit  was  dismissed  before  it 
went  to  court,  and  Englehart  hasn’t 
been  sued  since. 

“I’m  disappointed,”  he  said.  “I 
wonder  if  I’m  not  doing  my  job 
right.” 

Over  the  years,  though,  a  lot  of 
people  have  taken  Englehart’s  car¬ 
toons  seriously  and  personally  — 
whether  they’re  the  politicians  he’s 
satirized,  their  friends,  or  just  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders. 

“I’ve  offended  every  minority 
group,”  he  commented.  What  about 
the  majority  groups?  “That  goes 
without  saying,”  he  answered. 

Election  years  are  prime  time  for 
political  cartoonists.  Nothing  is  quite 
so  suited  to  a  satirist  than  the  follies 
and  absurdities  of  a  campaign  trail. 


“This  is  lay-back-and-cruise- 
through-the-year  time,  hitting  your 
horn  as  you  go,”  said  Englehart,  who 
already  has  his  sights  set  on  the  pres¬ 
ident. 

“George  Bush  is  a  tired  old  gas¬ 
bag,  and  I’ll  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  defeat  that  guy,”  stated  the 
cartoonist,  adding,  “I  like  to  make  fun 
of  the  evil  in  that  [guy].  He’s  not  an 
evil  person,  but  he  represents  an  evil 
coalition.” 

A  lot  of  cartoonists  treat  Bush  with 
kid  gloves,  believes  Englehart,  who 
said,  “Either  they’re  conservative  or 
they  just  like  George  Bush.” 

Englehart  obviously  likes  what 
he’s  doing  for  a  living.  “You  get  to 
affect  culture,  which  is  always  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,”  he  comment¬ 
ed. 

The  cartoonist  left  Dayton  in  1980, 
and  has  been  drawing  cartoons  for  the 
Courant  ever  since.  The  freedom  to 
draw  what  one  pleases  begins  at  the 
newspaper,  and  few  papers  give  their 
cartoonists  the  freedom  to  draw  what 
they  want  all  the  time.  Conflicts  over 
taste  and  subject  matter  are  in¬ 
evitable. 

“It’s  part  of  the  job,”  Englehart 
said  during  an  earlier  interview, 
adding  that  the  feedback  he  gets  from 
his  editorial  page  editor  makes  him  a 
better  cartoonist.  “But  too  much  in¬ 
terference,”  he  continued,  is  bad  for 
both  the  creator  and  paper.  “A  steady 
diet  of  censorship  can  kill  a  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  will  to  live.” 

Englehart,  who  draws  five  car¬ 
toons  a  week,  said  his  daily  routine 
depends  on  the  day  or  the  idea.  “Ei¬ 
ther  1  work  up  an  idea,  fax  in  the 
idea,  and  go  to  the  newsroom  later, 
or  1  draw  up  a  cartoon  at  home  and 
take  it  in  later,”  he  stated.  “Or  if  I’m 
not  coming  up  with  any  good  ideas 
at  home,  I  go  into  the  newsroom  at 
about  1  or  2  and  draw  the  cartoon 


‘Cathy’  mentions  Kasdan  films 


By  Paul  Serchia 

Several  mentions  of  Lawrence 
Kasdan’s  Grand  Canyon  movie  in 
“Cathy”  this  past  winter  irked  me¬ 
dia  critics,  who  decried  creeping 
commercialism  in  comics.  But  oth¬ 
ers  didn’t  see  the  mentions  as  a 
problem. 

Longtime  aficionados  of  Cathy 
Guisewite’s  strip,  which  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  distributes  to 
about  1,200  newspapers,  could  see 
the  plugs  coming.  Over  the  years, 
Kasdan-directed  films  such  as  The 
Big  Chill  and  Silverado  seem  to 


there.” 

The  Courant  creator  has  found  an¬ 
other  arena  for  his  cartoons,  drawing 
what  he  called  “a  one-minute  video 
comic  strip”  for  ESPN’s  Sunday 
morning  sports  show.  Englehart’s  car¬ 
toon  satirizes  sports  celebrities  or  just 
provides  a  fan’s  perspective  of  sports 
from  the  bleachers. 

“Deep  down  inside,  there  is  edi¬ 
torial  comment,”  he  said. 

The  idea  of  doing  a  sports  cartoon 
came  to  Englehart  while  he  watched 
a  baseball  game  with  his  wife,  Pat 
McGrath.  “It  was  a  sunny  day  and  I 
said,  ‘Boy  it  would  be  fun  drawing  a 
sports  cartoon,”’  recalled  Englehart, 
whose  Middletown,  Conn.,  residence 
is  not  far  from  the  ESPN  station  in 
Bristol. 

He  drew  up  a  package  that  ESPN 
liked,  and  Englehart  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  the  strip  on  a  weekly  basis  since 
last  April.  McGrath  directs  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  spot  with  ESPN,  and  En¬ 
glehart  said  the  cartoon  has  been  an 
education  in  sports  for  his  wife.  “Her 
joke  is  that  six  months  ago,  she 
couldn’t  spell  ESPN,”  he  chuckled. 

Chris  Lamb  is  a  Florida-based 
journalist  who  writes  periodically 
for  E&P. 


YOUR 

READERS  WILL 
HAVE  A  BALL. 


have  ranked  just  beneath  food  on  the 
roster  of  the  Cathy  character’s  ob¬ 
sessions. 

Since  1981,  “Cathy”  has  men¬ 
tioned  five  Kasdan  movies  in  a  pos¬ 
itive  context,  usually  within  days  of 
each  film’s  release  to  theaters.  In  the 
case  of  The  Accidental  Tourist,  the 
cartoon  Cathy  even  went  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  telling  her  mother  that  the 
movie  was  named  1988’s  best  by  the 
New  York  Film  Critics. 

Drumbeating  for  Grand  Canyon 
began  on  December  27,  two  days  af¬ 
ter  the  film  opened  in  Los  Angeles 
(See  KASDAN  on  page  30) 


THE  BASEBALL  REPORT  is  a  natural  for 
more  readers.  It's  in  our  expanded 
sports  package.  Covers  American  and 
National  League  games.  Copley 
Newspaper  sports  reporters  pitch 
features  from  the  road.  Order  today  and 
watch  your  readership  take  off  like  a 
blazing  fastball. 

Call  for  free  samples  of  our  sports 
packages  with  SPORTS  TRIVIA  art.  Get 
the  package  th^t  ties  up  readership  and 


COPLEY 


Call  toll-free  (800)445'-45S5. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  ^nd  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)293-1818. 
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Kasdan 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

and  New  York.  In  that  day’s  install¬ 
ment,  Cathy,  her  parents,  and  her 
boyfriend  moseyed  past  a  poster  — 
depicted  in  three  of  four  panels  — 
trumpeting  the  movie’s  arrival. 

Guisewite  pumped  up  the  volume 
on  December  29,  when  Cathy’s 
cranky  boss  discovered  a  group  of 
employees  engaged  in  animated  con¬ 
versation  behind  a  closed  door. 
“They’re  discussing  the  emotional 
poignancy  of  the  brilliant  new 
Lawrence  Kasdan  film,  ‘Grand  Can¬ 
yon’!”  reported  Cathy. 

On  January  10,  the  day  the  movie 
widened  to  national  release,  Cathy 
told  an  office  mate  that  she  was  head¬ 
ing  to  see  it.  “It’s  time  to  wrench 
myself  from  my  petty  concerns  and 
spend  two  hours  focusing  on  what 
really  matters  in  life,”  said  Cathy. 

The  next  day,  while  exiting  a 
showing  of  Grand  Canyon,  a  sobbing 
Cathy  grabbed  her  boyfriend’s  hand 
and  insisted,  “I  have  to  see  that  movie 
again.” 

Tom  Sherak,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  20th  Century  Fox,  said  stu¬ 
dio  officials  were  “ecstatic”  when 
Grand  Canyon  was  cited  in  the 
“Cathy”  comic.  “[Readers]  seeing 
the  strip  might  say  to  themselves, 
‘Boy,  it  might  really  be  interesting 
to  see  Grand  Canyon,'"  commented 
Sherak.  “[Guisewite]  hasn’t  hurt  us.” 

Less  conspicuous  to  readers  than 
Cathy’s  passion  for  Kasdan  films, 
however,  is  Guisewite’ s  relationship 
with  the  filmmaker. 

“[Guisewite]  and  Kasdan  are  good 
friends  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years,”  said  Universal  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  Lee  Salem.  In 
the  early  1970s,  the  would-be  car¬ 
toonist  and  filmmaker  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  earning  degrees  in  1972. 

Guisewite  and  Kasdan  both  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  for  this  article. 

Salem,  while  acknowledging  that 
citing  commercial  products  in  comics 
“used  to  cause  concern  for  newspa¬ 
per  editors,”  said  he  tolerates  the 
mentions  of  Kasdan  movies  in 
“Cathy”  because  Guisewite  also  men¬ 
tions  other  “cultural  trappings”  that 
ground  her  characters  in  the  present 
day. 

“No  one  pays  anyone  anything,” 
stated  Salem. 

A  plug  is  a  plug,  argued  Carolyn 
Lenert,  director  of  communications 
for  the  Center  for  Media  and  Values 
in  Los  Angeles.  “Whether  [Guise¬ 
wite]  is  paid  or  not  is  not  the  point.” 

Guisewite’ s  practice  is  “obvious¬ 


ly  a  commercial  message,”  agreed  Jill 
Savitt,  a  spokesperson  for  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Commercialism.  “To 
me,  it  looks  like  blatant  placement.” 

Savitt  believes  that  mentioning 
products  in  a  non-commercial  setting 
such  as  comics  pages  builds  credi¬ 
bility  for  these  products.  “[Readers] 
don’t  cast  a  skeptical  eye,  as  they 
would  in  other  settings,”  she  said. 
“People  have  suspended  belief  when 
they’re  reading  the  comics.” 

But  National  Cartoonists  Society 
president  Mell  Lazarus,  who  does 
“Momma”  and  “Miss  Peach”  for  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate,  said  he  is  not  both¬ 
ered  by  Guisewite’ s  practice. 

“It’s  part  of  Guisewite’s  style  and 
rhythm,”  he  observed.  “No  one 
should  be  uncomfortable  with  her 
mentioning  a  film.” 

Paul  Serchia  is  a  free-lance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  North  Hollywood. 


News  about  books 

Attack  of  the  Deranged  Mutant 
Killer  Monster  Snow  Goons,  the  lat¬ 
est  collection  from  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watterson  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  has  been 
published  by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Several  other  cartoon-related 
books  will  be  coming  out  soon. 

One  is  Add  More  Babes!,  the  first 
“Big  Nate”  collection  by  Lincoln 
Peirce  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
which  Pharos  Books  is  scheduled  to 
publish  in  June. 

That  month,  another  first  comic 
collection  due  out  is  Quality  Time 
and  Other  Quandaries  from  Chroni¬ 
cle  Books.  Gail  Machlis  does  “Qual¬ 
ity  Time”  for  Chronicle  Features. 

Also,  the  editorial  cartoons  of  CF 
creator  Ted  Rail  will  appear  in  a  fall 
St.  Martin’s  Press  book  called  Wak¬ 
ing  Up  in  America. 

And  HarperCollins  this  summer  is 
publishing  a  collection  of  “Tom  the 
Dancing  Bug”  comics  by  Ruben 
Bolling  of  Quaternary  Features, 
which  is  now  located  at  530  E.  72nd 
St.,  Box  1C,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

Rojas  with  Copley 

Aurelio  Rojas,  who  was  formerly 
with  United  Press  International,  has 
joined  the  Copley  News  Service  bu¬ 
reau  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  L.A.  native  and  University  of 
Southern  California  graduate  will  re¬ 
port  on  county  and  regional  politics 
for  Copley. 

Rojas  covered  Southern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  California,  Latin  America,  poli¬ 
tics,  urban  affairs,  and  courts  for  UPI. 


Oull  1  ''800-624''0  1  00  for  your  free  copy 

Partnership  For  A  Drug-Free  America 


A  new  anti-drug  message  dis¬ 
tributed  to  about  1,100  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  stars  characters  from  ‘Bee- 
tie  Baiiey’  by  Mort  Waiker  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 


Nine  camera-ready  ‘iiteracy  tips’ 
featuring  the  titie  character  from 
Jerry  Scott’s  ‘Nancy’  have  been 
sent  to  that  comic’s  300-pius 
ciients  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  tips  —  based  on  an  Ari¬ 
zona  iiteracy  campaign  (see  E&P, 
January  11)  —  are  aiso  avaiiabie 
for  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
grams. 


ENS  development 

The  Environment  News  Service 
is  now  available  each  day  via  News- 
Net,  an  electronic  publishing  system 
whose  subscribers  include  various 
media,  industry,  the  government,  and 
consumers. 

ENS  (see  E&P,  September  7, 
1991)  is  based  at  3505  W.  15th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6R  2Z3. 


Damone  will  sing 

Vic  Damone  will  give  a  concert  at 
King  Features  Syndicate’s  May  3 
reception  prior  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  in  New  York  City’s  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  hotel. 
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N.Y.  Times  puts  mea  culpa  in  Page  One  story 


The  New  York  Times,  in  a  Page 
One  story  and  headline,  admitted  it 
erred  in  a  story  the  day  before  about 
the  use  of  DNA  fingerprinting  as  ev¬ 
idence  in  court. 

Played  in  the  top  left  column  April 
15,  the  story’s  headline  said,  “Chief 
says  panel  backs  courts’  use  of  a  ge¬ 
netic  test.”  The  second  deck  read: 
“Times  account  in  error.” 

The  lead  by  science  writer  Gina 
Kolata  said  that  the  head  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  com¬ 
mittee  studying  DNA  fingerprinting 
called  for  higher  standards  by  labs 
using  the  DNA  fingerprinting.  The 


Pennsylvania  daily 
to  help  fund 
price  index  firm 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  has  signed  an  exclusive  agree¬ 
ment  with  Kamran  Afshar  Associates 
of  Bethlehem,  which  has  produced 
the  Lehigh  Valley’s  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  1983. 

The  new  name  of  the  index  is  the 
Morning  Call-Kamran  Afshar  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index. 

A  loss  of  funds  last  year  caused  Af¬ 
shar  to  cancel  collection  of  statistics 
for  two  quarters,  spring  and  summer 
of  1991.  Afshar  has  been  president 
of  Afshar  Associates  and  director  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Consumer  Re¬ 
search  C^ter  since  1988. 

He  previously  taught  business  and 
economics  at  Moravian  College  in 
Bethlehem  and  Wofford  College  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

The  partnership  with  the  Morning 
Call  and  Afshar  gives  the  newspaper 
information  for  both  businesses  and 
consumers,  said  Lawrence  H.  Hy¬ 
mans,  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Morning  Call. 

According  to  Afshar,  the  contract 
gives  the  Call  three  exclusives:  The 
newspaper  will  have  access  to  his 
one-page  CPI  report  24  hours  before 
it  is  released  to  other  news  sources; 
the  Call  will  obtain  exclusive  rights 
to  detailed  information  about  con¬ 
sumer  prices,  such  as  the  specified 
price  changes  for  about  2,000  items 
ranging  from  toddler’s  shoes  to  trash 
collection;  and  the  Call  will  gain  ex¬ 
clusive  access  to  information  that 
will  allow  readers  to  compute  their 
own,  personal  cost-of-living  index 
easily. 


second  half  of  the  lead  said,  “Con¬ 
trary  to  a  report”  in  the  Times,  the 
panel  was  not  recommending  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  technique  pending  higher 
standards. 

Kolata’ s  account  said  her  Page  One 
story  the  day  before  “emphasized  a 
section  of  the  panel’s  report  that  le¬ 
gal  experts,  and  two  panel  members, 
say  is  tantamount  to  calling  for  DNA 
evidence  not  to  be  used  in  court”  un¬ 
til  tougher  standards  are  met. 

The  correction  came  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  head.  Dr.  Victor  A.  McKusick, 
a  geneticist  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Baltimore,  called  a  news 
conference  and  said,  “We  think  DNA 
can  be  used  in  court  without  inter¬ 
ruption.” 

Kolata’ s  original  story  stated  flat¬ 
ly  that  the  report  “says  courts  should 
cease  to  admit  DNA  evidence  until 
laboratory  standards  have  been  tight¬ 
ened  and  the  technique  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  stronger  scientific  ba¬ 
sis.” 

“We  based  our  interpretation  of  the 
report  on  the  views  of  legal  experts, 
but  erred  in  our  article  and  headline 
in  saying  that  the  panel  called  directly 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  use  of  DNA 
typing,”  Times  science  editor 
Nicholas  Wade  was  quoted  as  saying 
in  the  second  story. 

The  corrective  story  paraphrased 
one  panel  member  as  saying  that 
there  was  confusion  in  the  report’s 
wording  and  quoted  a  defense  attor¬ 


ney  as  agreeing  with  the  paper’s  orig¬ 
inal  interpretation  that  the  report 
called  for  a  halt  on  courtroom  use  of 
DNA  fingerprinting. 

The  paper  said  it  failed  to  include 
panelists’  views  in  the  earlier  story 
because  “some  did  not  return  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  others  said  they  had 
been  instructed  not  to  talk  to  news¬ 
paper  reporters.” 

The  issue  is  sensitive  because 
DNA  testing,  which  has  become  a 
widely  accepted  tool  for  identifying 
criminal  suspects,  is  being  contested 
by  defense  attorneys. 

Though  it  is  highly  unusual  to  see 
a  correction  in  a  story  atop  the  front 
page,  the  Times  has  done  so  before, 
on  the  theory  that  the  fixup  should 
get  just  as  prominent  a  position  as  the 
screwup.  For  example,  when  a  Page 
One  story  misstated  testimony  from 
the  Iran-contra  hearings,  the  Times 
corrected  it  in  a  story  in  the  same 
position  the  next  day. 

— George  Garneau 


Travel  show 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  sponsored 
a  recent  two-day  travel  show  that 
drew  more  than  275  representatives 
from  travel-related  businesses. 

The  event  in  the  Los  Angeles  Con¬ 
vention  Center  was  produced  by 
Worldwide  Expo  Inc. 


Congratulations  i 

Editor  Chuck  Yorks  and 
The  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 
y  on  becoming  the  50th 

>  I  Thomson  newspaper  client  of  i 
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IN  BRIEF 

Globe’s  carrier 
college  donations 
pass  $5  million 

The  Boston  Globe’s  Paper  Route 
to  College  program  for  news  carri¬ 
ers  has  passed  the  $5  million  mark, 
with  a  total  of  $5,183,852  in  col¬ 
lege  tuitions  awarded  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began. 

The  grants  have  helped  1,268  stu¬ 
dents  attend  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  S5.1  mil¬ 
lion  represents  total  payments  made 
by  the  Globe  since  the  start  of  the 
program  on  Jan.  1,  1986. 

The  Paper  Route  to  College  pro¬ 
gram  offers  one  year’s  tuition  up  to 
$5,000  for  carriers  who  have  satis¬ 
factorily  delivered  the  Globe  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years  in  a  home- 
delivery  route. 

The  first  awards  in  the  voluntary 
program  were  made  July  1,  1988, 
when  the  first  group  of  carriers  be¬ 
came  eligible. 

The  Globe  awarded  $624,719  in 
1988,  $981,975  in  1989.  In  1990, 
total  payments  were  $1,456,095. 
Payments  in  1991  totaled  $1,708,- 
727.  The  average  grant  is  nearly 
$4,300,  with  payment  sent  directly 
to  school. 

Mexican  agents 
pose  as 
journalists 

Authorities  in  Morelia,  Mexico, 
arrested  three  government  agents  who 
reportedly  posed  as  journalists  to  bug 
a  meeting  of  the  leadership  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  largest  opposition  party. 

Leaders  of  the  National  Action 
Party  charged  that  the  three  men, 
whom  it  identified  as  Interior  Min¬ 
istry  agents,  hid  a  tiny  microphone 
and  transmitter  in  a  conference  room 
at  a  hotel  in  Morelia,  where  the  par¬ 
ty’s  national  executive  committee 
was  to  meet.  They  also  claimed  the 
men  had  obtained  confidential  par¬ 
ty  documents. 

The  arrests  were  announced  the 
day  after  a  National  Action  con¬ 
vention  in  Morelia,  capital  of  Mi- 
choacan  state  about  140  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Mexico  City. 

Interior  Ministry  spokeswoman 
Guadalupe  Sepulveda  had  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  case,  which  newspapers 
have  started  calling  “Moreliagate.” 

But  La  Jornada  quoted  local  In¬ 
terior  Ministry  official  Jose  Alfre¬ 


do  Escabor  as  saying  the  incident 
was  probably  staged  to  discredit  the 
government  and  the  ruling  Institu¬ 
tional  Revolutionary  Party. 

News  reports  quoted  one  of  the 
suspected  buggers,  Miguel  Angel 
Lopez  Molina,  as  telling  reporters 
he  took  orders  from  Escobar.  Na¬ 
tional  Action  party  officials  caught 
Molina  and  another  man,  Andres 
Suri,  trying  to  retrieve  the  listening 
device,  the  reports  said. 

La  Jornada  also  said  the  third  sus¬ 
pect,  who  identified  himself  as  Gre- 
goriao  Saldivar,  is  really  Leopoldo 
Escobar  Moreno,  an  Interior  Min¬ 
istry  employee. 

News  reports  said  Suri  identified 
himself  as  a  reporter  for  El  Sol  de 
Texas,  a  Spanish-language  newspa¬ 
per  in  Dallas.  Rogelio  Santillan,  the 
newspaper’s  vice  president,  said  Suri 
has  been  contributing  free-lance  ar¬ 
ticles  recently. 

Michoacan,  which  hold  guberna¬ 
torial  elections  in  July,  has  long  been 
a  base  for  opposition  activity.  The 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  has 
ruled  Mexico  for  more  than  60  years. 

—  AP 

Cable-oriented 
tv  books  offered  I 
by  Hartford  daily 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
introduced  cable-specific  television 
books  that  make  it  easier  for  read¬ 
ers  to  locate  channels  and  that  of¬ 
fer  new  opportunities  for  advertis¬ 
ers  to  target  customers. 

The  Courant  is  now  producing 
four  editions  of  its  TV  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  which  has  also  been  revamped 
with  expanded  listings  and  format 
improvements.  Three  of  the  editions 
of  TV  Week  are  geared  to  specific 
cable  systems,  providing  customized 
television  viewing  guides  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  towns  served  by  those 
cable  systems. 

A  general  edition  of  TV  Week 
provides  listings  for  readers  in  towns 
not  served  by  the  three  cable  sys¬ 
tems.  Advertisers  can  now  buy  one 
or  combinations  of  the  four  editions 
of  TV  Week.  More  editions  are 
planned,  geared  toward  other  cable 
systems  in  Connecticut. 

Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Rockland  Journal-News  of 
West  Nyack,  N.Y.,  has  changed  to 
morning  distribution. 


Panel 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Now,  did  we  muzzle  Dick  Greg¬ 
ory,  did  we  reveal  to  our  readers  an 
accurate  representation  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  racism  on  the  part 
of  the  police?  Where  is  the  bal¬ 
ancing  here  between  what  might 
seem  to  be  and  what  might  well  be 
a  gratuitous  use  of  the  word  nigger 
that  would  deeply  offend  some  of 
our  readers,  balanced  against  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  full  representation  of  what 
Dick  Gregory  was  having  to  say? 

One  of  the  parts  of  this  issue  is, 
of  course,  reality  and  our  readers’ 
ability  to  apprehend  it.  We  are  mind¬ 
ful  of  what  our  readers  say  to  us 
but  the  issue  is  also  one,  ultimate¬ 
ly,  of  political  control  and  I  am  not 
sure  how  many  of  us  are  comfort¬ 
able  with  that. 

I  am  not,  but  I  think  in  the  issue 
of  who  gets  to  say  who  people  are 
or  who  gets  to  describe  how  peo¬ 
ple  are  or  who  gets  to  say  what 
groups  are  there,  is  an  issue  of  def¬ 
inition. 

Who  gets  to  define  you?  Who 
gets  to  define  someone  else  and  who 
gets  to  frame  the  message?  Do  the 
people  who  set  the  message  down 
on  paper  get  to  frame  it  or  is  there 
a  third  way  in  which  both  sides  can 
be  comfortable  and  satisfied  with 
the  outcome? 


Flood 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

editor  Steve  Geimann.  “They  were 
able  to  keep  on  top  of  what  was  the 
biggest  story  in  Chicago.” 

For  its  part,  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  at  8  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  lost  power  at 
about  10:30  a.m.  Monday,  and  did 
not  get  power  back  until  well  into 
Thursday.  Editorial  and  advertising 
business  was  conducted  from  staffer 
homes. 

None  of  the  editorial  or  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  of  the  three  downtown 
daily  newspapers  —  the  Tribune, 
Sun-Times,  or  the  black-oriented 
Chicago  Defender  —  were  affected 
by  the  outage. 

The  Sun-Times  did  publish  an 
“Extra”  on  the  flooding,  which  hit 
the  street  at  1:30  p.m.  That  was 
about  24  hours  before  the  first  of 
its  two  regular  afternoon  editions. 

The  Sun-Times  also  quickly  pro¬ 
duced  a  memorial  T-shirt  showing 
the  extra’s  front  page  on  the  front 
and  the  legend  “I  survived  the  ’92 
Loop  flood”  on  the  back. 
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Shop  Talk 


( Continued  from  page  40) 

eyewitness;  it  forges  a  bond  between 
the  citizen  and  the  soldier  and,  at 
its  best,  it  strives  to  avoid  manipu¬ 
lation  either  by  officials  or  by  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  government  through  ac¬ 
curate,  independent  reporting.  It  also 
provides  one  of  the  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  that  sustains  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  their  po¬ 
litical  system  and  their  armed 
forces.” 

With  that  perspective  in  mind,  the 
three  great  imperatives  for  news¬ 
people’s  analytical  use  are  these; 

•  Military  security  vs.  an  informed 
citizenry. 

•  Government  credibility  with  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

•  Public  trust  in  the  armed  forces. 

Books  could  be  written  on  these 

things,  but  the  summaries  are: 

Both  sides  of  the  military  secu¬ 
rity-informed  citizenry  equation  are 
necessary  for  the  result  to  equal  a 
free  society,  and  both  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  cooperation  of  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers,  professional  news¬ 
people,  and  wise  national  leaders. 

Neither  national  imperative  need 
be  set  aside.  Reporters  will  respect 
troop  safety  and,  in  a  democracy, 
the  public  will  support  military  ac¬ 
tions  and  foreign  policies  when  it 
knows  about  and  understands  them. 

Government  credibility  is  con¬ 
structed  painstakingly,  day  by  day, 
throughout  a  president’s  term.  It 
comes  from  candor,  professionalism, 
openness,  good  will,  good  humor, 
and  admitting  an  occasional  misstep. 
It  is  enhanced  if  “no  comment”  is 
said  sometimes  in  lieu  of  mislead¬ 
ing  fuzz-phrases. 

Credibility  preserved  provides  cit¬ 
izen  support  for  difficult  govern¬ 
ment  decisions  in  inevitable  crises. 

Credibility  squandered  through 
dissembling,  infighting,  or  perva¬ 
sive,  prolonged  secrecy  will  under¬ 
mine  first  the  government’s  ability 
to  act,  then  the  government  itself, 
ultimately  the  nation. 

Trust  in  the  armed  forces  also  is 
long  abuilding  and  can  be  lost  in  a 
flash. 

The  uniformed  services  of  a 
democracy  must  be  a  part  of,  not 
apart  from,  their  society. 

Volunteers  must  believe  before 
they  will  enlist. 

Taxpayers  must  support  policies 
before  they  will  elect  representa¬ 
tives  who  will  back  defense  pro¬ 
grams  and  appropriations. 

Civilian  leaders  must  know  and 
respect  military  leaders  before  they 


will  entrust  them  with  awesome  fire¬ 
power  and  with  the  lives  of  young 
servicemen  and  women. 

Double-talk,  arrogance,  and  se¬ 
crecy  demolish  trust.  Do  it  once 
quickly  and  the  public  may  shrug; 
do  it  again,  or  for  long,  and  pub¬ 
lic-congressional  support  quickly 
erodes,  soon  dies. 

So  the  three  great  imperatives 
clearly  proclaim  that  each  constitu¬ 
tional  institution  has  a  stake  in  do¬ 
ing  things  right. 

The  press  must  respect  the  need 
for  military  security  because  that  is 
right. 

The  military  must  respect  the  need 
of  the  people  to  know  what  their 
uniformed  services  are  doing — and 
not  doing — because  that  is  right. 

The  government  must  nourish  its 
own  credibility  and  an  open  soci¬ 
ety’s  discourse  because  that  is  right. 

As  you  filter  facts  through  the 
three  imperatives  you  will  quickly 
find  that  planning  is  the  key — a  mod¬ 
est  amount  of  planning  by  the  press, 
a  great  deal  of  planning  by  the  mil¬ 
itary. 

The  central  critical  thing  that  was 
not  done  in  Grenada  was  government 
planning  for  press  access.  Military 
public  affairs  officers  who  knew  how 
to  do  it  were  not  even  consulted. 

That  planning  failure  was  not  re¬ 
peated  for  Desert  Storm;  there  the 
problem  was  that  the  planning  nev¬ 
er  stopped  so  that  some  understood 
execution  could  begin — the  constant 
fine-tuning  caused  many  stops  and 
few  starts.  Nevertheless,  the  Marines 
made  it  work  though  the  Army  could 
not. 

Be  careful  to  remember  how  some 
wise  military  leaders  did  it,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  either  the  press 
or  the  military  do  it  next  time  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  done  in  the  past. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  done  ex¬ 
actly  as  General  Eisenhower  did  on 
D-Day,  or  as  General  MacArthur  did 
at  Inchon.  It  is  not  required  that  you 
get  correspondents  aboard  ships  ex¬ 
actly  as  General  Palmer  did  during 
the  Dominican  Republic  operation. 
No  one  insists  you  do  it  just  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Abrams  did  in  Cambodia,  or 
General  Boomer  in  Kuwait. 

It  is  just  that  those  leaders  did  do 
it,  because  it  was  right,  and  it  was 
possible.  It  produced  benefits  for  the 
government’s  credibility,  for  the 
public’s  trust  in  its  military  services, 
and  for  the  concept  of  an  open  so¬ 
ciety  that  distinguishes  our  country 
from  every  other  country  on  earth. 
As  we  put  it  at  the  Freedom  Forum: 
for  free  press,  free  speech,  and  free 
spirit. 

Maybe  Ike  did  sum  up  best  the 
task  to  be  understood  and  the  job 


to  be  done  when  he  said  in  1944: 
“The  first  essential  in  military  op¬ 
erations  is  that  no  information  of 
value  shall  be  given  to  the  enemy. 
The  first  essential  in  newspaper  work 
and  broadcasting  is  wide-open  pub¬ 
licity.  It  is  your  job  and  mine  to  try 
to  reconcile  those  sometimes  diverse 
considerations.” 

One  kind  of  wishes  Ike  were  run¬ 
ning  in  this  election. 

Anyway,  let  us  leave  it  with  Ike 
as  we  go  to  Friedheim’s  Four  Guide¬ 
lines  for  progress: 

For  reporters:  Learn  how  to  cov¬ 
er  combat  operations.  Work  at  it. 
You  would  not  try  to  cover  the  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  without  knowing  the  game. 
(Editors,  please  note.) 

For  media  leaders:  Limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trained  journalists  you  send 
to  the  battlefield.  That  will  enhance 
useful  access. 

For  civilian  and  military  govern¬ 
ment  leaders:  Provide  access  to  units 
under  voluntary  security  guidelines 
and  with  dedicated  satellite  com¬ 
munications. 

All  hands:  Continually  talk  and 
plan  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  you  each  serve;  next  time 
will  be  different. 

Alumni  group 
for  college 
paper  formed 

An  alumni  association  is  forming 
for  past  staff  members  of  the  State 
News,  Michigan  State  University’s 
student  newspaper.  | 

Among  plans  for  the  State  News 
Alumni  Association  are  an  Oct.  3, 
1992,  reunion  on  campus  and  the 
creation  of  a  scholarship  fund. 

The  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  school 
paper  has  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
37,000.  It  is  independent  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  operating  on  revenues  from 
advertising  and  voluntary  student 
tax.  Organizers  are  now  collecting 
names  and  addresses  so  alumni  can 
receive  the  first  issue  of  the  group’s 
quarterly  newsletter. 

Old  Newsboys 
raise  funds 

The  Press  Old  Newsboys,  a  net¬ 
work  of  community  leaders  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  raised 
$935,000  for  the  Free  Care  Fund  at 
children’s  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  treat 
needy  children.  In  59  years,  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  raised  nearly  $20  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fund. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #  S  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Canrera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 


FAMILYIPARENTING 


Just  a  spoonful  of  humor  helps  the 
philosophy  go  down,  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  "FAMILY  MATTERS" 
from  every  angle.  Written  by  a  physi¬ 
cian,  mother  of  4.  Well  received  weekly 
in  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105.  (805) 
682-8844;  FAX  (805)  682-6499. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
ood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  tor  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


TEENSIENTERTAINMENT 


KIDS/TEENS/ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  features  week¬ 
ly  600-700  word  interviews  (w/photo) 
with  big-name  stars  from  TV,  movies 
and  recording  industry.  5th  Year. 

Call  (617)  255-0123. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation’s 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  "Entrepreneur’s"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 

INVESTORS  WANTED 

Largest  circulating  Irish-American 
newspaper  in  the  west  is  seeking  work¬ 
ing  partner  or  buyer.  Bill  Teufel,  9 
Vicente  Terrace,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90401.  (213)  393-3162. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


3-State  general  interest  magazine. 
20-years-old.  $85,000  firm.  218  E. 
Main,  Niles,  Ml  49120. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


’’1st  in  RESULTS” 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
FO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHl 
Newspaper  S 
8937  Lagi 
Elk  Grove,  95' 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


$$  OVER  ONE  BILLION  $$ 

Worth  of  Businesses 
For  Sale  By  Owners 
No  Brokerage  Fees 
NATIONWIDE 
To  Buy  or  Sell 

Call  Toll  Free  l-(800)  999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN 
BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC. 

PACIFIC  NW  Coastal  Wkly  -  Outstand¬ 
ing  area.  $1,300,000  for  newspaper 
and  plant.  Building  available. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  Wkly  -  Price 
$450,000.  Near  metro  area  and  skiing. 
33%  cash  flow.  Growth  area.  Some 
terms. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  Wkly  -  Price 
$600,000.  Fastest  growing  county  in 
state.  Terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  Washington  Wkly  - 
Beautiful  area.  Hunting  &  fishing. 
$265,000,  terms. 


36081  $750,000.  Circulation  35,(300.  Terms. 

WYOMING  Wkly  -  Price  $360,000  with 
oker  plant.  Terms. 

„  EASTERN  WASHINGTON  Suburban 

^  Wkly  -  With  plant  $1,300,000.  Terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
suits  PO  Box  5789 

lO  Bend,  Oregon  97708 

:  (509)  786-4470 

Southern  California  weekly  in  affluent 
area.  Asking  gross  of  $1.2  million.  This 
upscale  location  is  ideal  for  a  buyer 

_  looking  for  that  special  spot  to  live  and 

fROKER  work.  Some  terms  available.  Respond  to 
J1763  Box  5804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'1  ZONE  8  historically  established  county 

seat  weekly  (S)  with  tourist  guide  in 
5  diversified  stable  employment  econom- 

19-3698  ic  base  location  near  ski  center.  Profit- 

-  able  growth  market.  $1.2  million  gross 

lES  with  real  estate  priced  at  $2  million 

Itants  with  50%  down  payment.  Terms  negoti- 

101  able.  No  brokers.  Must  prove  financial 

ability  prior  to  disclosure.  Reply  to:  Box 
7-4040  5805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

SMALL  weekly  or  monthly  wanted; 
Prefer  rural. 

Fax  details  to  (219)  845-0477. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon’s  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695. 


RESEARCH  AID 

Do  you  know  where  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  is  available  online?  Which 
online  papers  report  on  Orange  County, 
CA?  Which  parts  of  the  papers  are 
online  and  which  are  not?  Find  answers 
in  the  new  directory  NEWSPAPERS 
ONLINE  from  BiblioData.  Order  for  $85 
or  send  for  sample  pages:  (617) 
444-1154  or  FAX  (617)  449-4584. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCUUTION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
l-(800)  877-7176 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 

Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 

Call:  (714)  665-7298 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 

No  phone  charges.  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  Presidential 
campaigns,  business  issues.  Congress, 
federal  policies.  For  Assistance,  Call  PR 
ON-LINE,  (202)  347-8918. 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 

Improve  accuracy,  accountability, 
productivity,  timeliness. 

FRED  BREWER 

POST-PRESS  OPERATIONS 
(508)  867-7290 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

•Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

PRINTING  SERVICES 

COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 
’’COMQUOTE”  computes  everything 
Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC 
Profitable  quotes  everytime 

E.  Slingland  (201)  838-8800 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carfbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTERS 

COMPLETE  EDITORIAL  and  Classified 
Mycro-Tek  System  with  DR  without 
Linotron  RC  output.  Must  Sell.  Call 
Rudie  Bax.  (704)  452-0661. 

MAILROOM 

1986  660  McCain  4  into  1  newspaper 
inserter  with  211  Kirk  Rudy  labeling 
head.  Also  Pace  pack  stacker  rebuilt  in 
’91.  Potomac  News  (703)  878-8000. 

2  Each  Magnacraft  1530  labeling 
machine,  multi-wide  heads.  1  (800) 
527-1668.  Ask  for  Tom  or  Scott. 

USED  MAiLROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE 

1  Signode  Power  Strapping  Machine 
MLN-2A.  $3,000.  Contact  Sammy 
Lopez,  Ruidoso  News,  PO  Box  128, 
Ruidoso,  NM  88345. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

“KANSA”  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 

FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  8600, 
8400,  MCS,  Preview,  Processors,  Fonts 
and  Scanners.  8600  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  Jeremy  Hylton.  The  Tech 
(617)  253-1541. 


FOR  SALE 

HASTECH  EQUIPMENT 

3HS-58S  with  5-300  mb  drives 
14  PLTs 

7  Graphic  tables 
4  Edit  Ills 
1  Edit  IV 

All  equipment  is  in  good  working  order 
with  many  spare  parts.  For  sale  as 
complete  systems  or,  if  necessary,  in 
pieces.  Please  contact: 

Frank  O’Hearn 
Computer  Services  Manager 
Asbury  Park  Press 
3601  Hwy.  66 
Neptune,  NJ  07754 
(908)  922-6000,  ext.  2311 


GE  Press  drives-60  HP  motors 

8-12  units/folder  -  from  24K 

Call  (505)  294-0450 _ 

lt'»  Nmw  -  R’»  Hw  n 

11  X  17  Laser  Printer 

400  DPI  •  Adob*  PS  Laval  2 
Tha  prica  youVa  baan  waiting  for 
$4,550.00 

90  Day  Parts  &  Labor  Wrty 
CaH  Bob  Wabar  (216)  831-0460 
Fax  (800)  B37-TYPE/8973 


_ PRESSES _ 

Goss  Cosmo  Press,  1974,  4  units.  Good 
running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42”  rolls  with  simplified  tension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 


GOSS  SSC  Half  and  Quarter  page 
folder.  Air  Former,  Number  SSC-2f4 
with  Fincor  60  horsepower  drive. 

Goss  SC  Half  and  Quarter  page  folder, 
double  parallel  fold  and  cross  perfor¬ 
ator,  Number  SC-909  with  Fincor  60 
horsepower  drive 

Goss  SC  Half  and  Quarter  page  folder. 
Number  SC-1109 

Goss  SC  Half  and  Quarter  page  folder. 
Number  SC-959 
CONTACT:  DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC 
MACHINES,  INC. 

(800)  346-6119  FAX  (717)  362-4165 


NAPP  plate  making  equipment,  2  Star- 
lites  Model  1018000  Serial  Nos.  027, 
037-2  NAPP  NP80  Model  1026000 
(quick  release  brushes)  Serial  Nos. 
009,  010-1  NAPP  NP20  Model 
IO22OOO  Serial  No.  018.  Excellent 
Condition.  Contact:  Lonnie  Snyder, 
(908)  454-6865. 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42”  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

13-Unit/3-folder  Goss  SSC, 
1980/82-available  immediately 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  and  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

9- unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
V15D  press,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press,  early  70’s 
vintage 

3- unit  Harris  VI 5A  press,  1974  vintage 
8-unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 

1984 

6-unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 
Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage  avail, 
now 

2-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESS  ROOM 

Seven  units  Goss  Mark  II 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  V 
3:2  subway  delivery  folder 
Two  half-decks 
Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Ten  units  Goss  Mark  I 
Two,  2:1  double  delivery  folders 
Three  half-decks 
Two  color  humps 
Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Both  presses  will  be  available  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1992. 

Contact:  Frederick  K.  McCann 
Copley  Newspapers 
(619)  454-0411 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  VISA  four  urrits 
Brush  DAMPENG  JF15  folder  50HP 
7-unit  Goss  Community  SSC  units 
SC  folder  D.P.  60  HP  plus  community 
folder  with  custom  3  knife  trimmer 
Either  as  is  or  rebuilt 
Goss  Suburban  folders 
Goss  suburban  units  1500  series  and 
900  series. 

1  Goss  Community  3  color  21  1/2"  cut¬ 
off  unit 

Jim  Estes  (510)443-2400 
Fax  (510)  443-0452 


HARRIS  V-15D.  22-3/4"  1983  10 
units.  JF-25  &  JF-15  folder,  two  75  HP 
drives.  Excellent  condition. 

2  Baldwin  108  Count-O-Veyors 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


METRO.  URBANITE.  COMMUNITY. 
SC.  SSC.  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


R.Z.  210L  Color  Scanner.  Excel,  condi¬ 
tion  in  Midwest  newspaper.  $75,000 
system  ready.  Bob  (708)  885-0698. 


R.Z.  4050E  Color  Scanner.  Excel  cond 
Hi-Res  to  Mac  capability,  much  more. 
$20,000  Bob  Casper  (708)  885-0698 


HELP 

WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR  to  direct  modest  journal¬ 
ism  program  at  respected  private 
University  in  the  South.  Minimum  of  10 
years'  experience  on  a  Metropolitan 
daily  required.  /Advanced  degree  desir¬ 
able.  but  solid  journalistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  wide  publishing  range  is 
preferred.  Some  teaching  experience  at 
college  level  or  other  evidence  of  ability 
to  work  with  young  people  helpful. 
Tenure-track  appointment  to  begin  in 
fall  of  1993.  Duties  to  include  teaching 
three  of  the  following  basic  journalism 
courses  each  semester:  News  writing, 
copy^iting.  feature  article  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing,  ethics,  history  of  journalism. 
Additional  duties  include  advising 
student  newspaper  and  magazine. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  resume  by  June  1  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Barry  Maine.  English  Department 
Chair,  c/o  Office  of  the  Provost.  Wake- 
Forest  University.  Winston-Salem.  NC 
27109.  An  Equal  Opportunity/  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Colorado 
daily.  Joint  news  and  numbers  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Strong  paper,  great 
setting.  (303)  925-2221.  7-9:30  am 
MDT  only  or  PO  Box  DD.  Aspen.  CO 
81612. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  POSITION  with  Zone  5 
weekly.  Advertising  sales  background 
required.  Great  benefits  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5760.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  willing  to  sell 
special  sections  and  help  start  a  new 
free  circulation  tourist  mini-tab  AP  wire 
daily.  Must  be  an  experienced/mature 
self-starter  willing  to  assume  bottom- 
line  responsibility.  College  town  near 
ski  area,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.  $18K  to 
$24  base,  commission  and  fringes  in 
low  cost-of-living  country  western  coun- 
h  seat.  Send  resume  to  John  Thomas, 
(lunnison  Country  Times.  218  No. 
Wisconsin  St..  Gunnison.  CO  81230. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

A  Zone  3  daily  of  approximately  50.000 
seeks  an  individual  to  lead  the  efforts  of 
the  retail,  classified  and  service  staffs. 
Responsibilities  include  staff  develop¬ 
ment.  budgeting,  sales  presentations, 
team  management,  and  project  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  position,  depending  upon 
your  experience  and  qualifications, 
offers  a  salary  of  $40-$45.000.  plus 
bonus,  profit-sharing,  and  benefits. 
Please  send  application,  resume  and 
reference  to  Box  5776.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADVERTISING  MARKETING  MANA¬ 
GER  to  take  charge  of  8  person  sales 
staff  in  Upstate  NY  community.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  all  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  management,  planning,  train¬ 
ing.  co-op  advertising,  special  tabloid 
promotions,  etc.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Lakeside  Publications  Group. 
819  Genesee  St..  Skaneateles.  NY 
13152. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  proven  advertising  sales  leader  who 
can  develop  and  train  a  20  member 
staff  to  sell  in  a  multi-competitive  mark¬ 
et.  This  30.000.  7  day  daily  in  Zone  2 
publishes  a  TMC  and  several  auxiliary 
products.  We  are  looking  to  strengthen 
our  mix  of  publications  aimed  at  gaining 
market  share.  Reply  giving  full  details 
of  relevant  job  experience  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  on  career  expectations  to  Box 
5798.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northern  Michigan  daily  needs  organ¬ 
ized  professional  with  proven  marketing 
and  sales  development  record.  Must  be 
teacher,  motivator  and  friend  to  tired 
staff  in  flat,  competitive  market.  Future 
publishing  job  possible.  Box  5791. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  &  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 


Horizon  House  Publications.  Inc.,  a 
publisher  of  technical  and  scientific 
books  and  trade  magazines,  seeks  a 
dynamic,  experienced  publisher, 
preferably  with  a  technical  background, 
to  direct  the  development  of  new 
communications  and  computer  maga¬ 
zines.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
team  leader  who  has  managed  editorial, 
promotion  and.  most  importantly,  sales 
staffs.  Experience  in  formulating 
budgets  and  managing  a  profit  center  to 
achieve  budget  goals  is  required.  Inter¬ 
ested  individuals  should  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  President. 
Horizon  House  Publications.  Inc..  685 
Canton  St..  Norwood.  MA  02062. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We're  looking  for  a  creative  person  with 
management  experience  who  can  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  seven-day  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  team.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  S.L.  Asbach. 
Mesabi  Daily  News.  PO  Box  956.  Virgi¬ 
nia.  MN  55792. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  a  100.000  plus  circulation  NJ  daily. 
Prior  experience  should  include  staff 
management,  outside  sales  experience, 
incentive  and  goal  setting,  telemarket¬ 
ing.  plus  an  outstanding  sales  perfor¬ 
mance  record.  Good  salary  plus  excel¬ 
lent  incentives  and  benefits,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  Reply  to  Box  5792. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

CNS/ThisWeek.  a  group  of  24  commun¬ 
ity  newspapers  in  Columbus.  Ohio  is 
seeking  a  motivated  and  innovative 
Classified  Manager.  Two  years  of  classi¬ 
fied  management  background  is 
required  in  addition  to  outside  and  tele¬ 
marketing  sales  experience.  Computer 
literacy  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Jerry  O'Connell  VP-Sales. 
ThisWeek  Newspapers.  PO  Box 
341890.  Columbus  Ohio. 
43234-1890  or  Fax  (614)  841-0767. 
EOE. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small  Zone  7  group  seeks  retail  ad 
manager  for  one  of  our  mountain  zone 
dailies.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  person  to  restructure  our  staff  with 
your  sales  expertise  and  to  help  solidify 
a  healthy  market.  Tell  us  how  you  can 
add  new  life  to  an  established  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  enhance  market  posi¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Box  5794.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


We  are  looking  for  the  best  and . 

We  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  a  500.000  circulation,  dynam¬ 
ic.  large  and  growing  newspaper  chain 
located  in  New  York  who  seeks  a  person 
who  is  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
telemarketing  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  has  excellent  business  skills,  entre¬ 
preneurial  spirit,  a  sense  of  vision  and 
daring  as  well  as  great  with  people.  We 
have  a  fast  paced,  highly  competitive 
environment  and  a  computerized  classi¬ 
fied  system  that  will  be  number  one. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation 
and  benefits  package  plus  incentives.  If 
you're  the  best  and  willing  to  relocate, 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Marks-Roiland  Communications.  Inc.. 
26  Jericho  Turnpike.  Jericho.  NY 
11753.  Attn:  Personnel  Department. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  a  New 
York  Times  Company  newspaper,  seeks 
an  aggressive,  results-oriented  profes¬ 
sional  to  manage  and  direct  its  Retail 
Advertising  Department.  We  are  a  daily 
with  over  100.000  circulation  located 
on  the  desirable  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida. 
The  qualified  individual  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  newspaper  sales 
management  experience,  excellent 
motivational  skills,  and  a  history  of 
outstanding  results. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume, 
including  salary  history  to:  Box  5802. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
ZONE  2.  Suburban  Philadelphia 
30.000  Daily/Sunday  requires  a  strong, 
hands-on.  results  oriented  Circulation 
Director  capable  of  maintaining  current 
base  and  growing  in  this  highly  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Must  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  all  circulation  disciplines  and 
the  ability  to  perform.  We  offer  an 
attractive  starting  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  indicating  current  salary  levels  to: 
Box  5795.  Editor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Relentless  promoter:  Willing  to  give  it 
all  to  get  a  new  start,  big  distribution 
area:  240x150  miles.  Lots  of  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors.  We're  15M  and  want 
to  be  20M. 

$40.000/year  plus  incentives. 
Interested:  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  with  cover  letter  to: 
The  Independent.  PO  Box  1210. 
Gallup.  NM  87305. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return  of  clips,  etc.  when  request¬ 
ed  Is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 
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CIRCULATION 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

The  Washington  Times  is  seeking  a 
sales-oriented  individual  to  promote 
and  increase  sales  and  circulation. 
Experience  with  NIE  programs, 
consumer  marketing  and  ability  to 
create  and  implement  new  circulation 
sales  programs  are  essential. 

Candidate  must  have  knowledge  of 
circulation  operations.  Minimum  of  2 
years  in  marketing  and  promotion  with¬ 
in  a  newspaper  is  required.  College 
degree  in  Business,  copywriting  and 
design  experience  preferred.  Individual 
must  have  ability  to  motivate  and 
communicate  both  written  and  orally. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Fax  resume  to  (202)  526-6820  or  mail 
to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Department 
3600  New  York  Ave.,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
SW  Florida 

30,000  daily  and  Sunday  needs  know¬ 
ledgeable,  aggressive  single  copy  sales 
manager  to  make  us  grow. 

Great  place  to  live  and  work.  Low  cost  of 
living,  housing. 

Starting  salary  range:  $22,000  - 
$25,000. 

Plus  performance  bonus  of:  $5,000  - 

$10,000, 

depending  on  results.  Good  medical, 
life  and  disability  benefits. 

Apply  to  Fax  #  (813)  629-2085. 


ZONE  6,  Opportunity  to  grow  along  with 
a  group  of  small  daily  newspapers. 
Promotions  and  organization  skills  are 
necessary  to  fill  this  demanding  posi¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO:  Box  5783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 
MAJOR  midwest  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  an  experienced  programmer  for 
our  systems  department.  Candidate 
must  have  systems  management,  clas¬ 
sified,  STYL  experience  on  Sll  systems. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Bette  Kinder,  Systems 
Director,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cincinatti  OH,  45202. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

APPLY  QUICK  -  Nashville  Business 
Journal,  a  weekly  business  publication 
in  Tennessee’s  capital  city,  seeks 
managing  editor  to  lead  10-person 
staff.  At  least  7  years  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  (related  experience  considered). 
Must  have  at  least  three  years  editing, 
managing  experience.  Need  hard¬ 
working  editor,  motivator,  manager,  and 
coach  with  eye  toward  graphics.  Call 
Roger  Shirley,  Editor  at  (615) 
254-9154.  Resumes  should  be  sent 
ASAP  to  PO  Box  23229,  Nashville,  TN 
37202.  Overnight  to  One  Church  Street 
37201. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  57,000 
daily,  85,000  Sunday  AM  paper  in 
Southeastern  port  city.  Two-state  circu¬ 
lation  area  demands  revisions  from 
edition  to  edition.  Assistant  news  editor 
will  share  in  the  responsibility  for  laying 
out  several  fronts,  including  lA.  Other 
requirements  include  the  abilities  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  several  depart¬ 
ments  into  a  single  cohesive  package 
and  meet  tight  deadlines.  Send  resume 
and  lawut  samples  to:  Chuck  Mobley, 
News  Editor,  Savannah  Morning  News, 
PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  at  least 
5  years  experience  wanted  for  some  real 
(northern  exposure)  in  one  of  the  last 
great  newspaper  wars  in  the  country. 
You’ll  direct  special  projects  and  guide 
reporters  to  improve  their  writing.  You’ll 
need  to  be  aggressive,  motivated  and  a 
natural  leader  with  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  In  return,  you’ll  get  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  helping  a  talented  staff  get 
even  better.  Send  resume,  clips  and  a 
cover  letter  telling  us  why  you’re  the  one 
to  Ms.  Jerry  Cox,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/News,  The  Anchorage  Times, 
Box  100040,  Anchorage,  AK 
99510-0040.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  experienced  editor  and  a 
good  writer?  [Jo  you  have  a  passion  for 
building  strong  Christian  marriages? 
Tell  us  about  it!  MARRIAGE  PARTNER¬ 
SHIP  magazine  may  need  you!  Must 
have  a  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field  and  at  least  three  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
MP  search,  Christianity  Today,  Inc., 
465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Carol  Stream,  IL 
60188. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  News-Sentinel,  a  56,000  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN,  is 
looking  for  a  business  editor.  The  four- 
person  business  department  produces 
daily  business  pages  and  a  weekly  16  to 
20-page  Business  Monday  tabloid.  The 
business  staff  is  assisted  by  the  design 
department  and  copy  desk  in  producing 
its  sections.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  non-returnable  clips  to  Jim  Strauss, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  News- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Writer/editor  sought  for  prize-winning 
Gannett  AM  daily,  circulation  of 
51,000  with  access  to  industry’s  rich 
and  famous.  Musts;  creativity,  sophisti¬ 
cation,  high  "fun  factor”,  business 
knowledge,  understanding  of  changing 
needs  of  readers  and  5  years’  daily 
experience.  Resume,  one  week’s  work 
samples  to:  Joan  Behrmann,  Desert 
Sun,  PO  Box  2734,  Palm  Springs,  CA 
92263. 


COPY  EDITORS  needed  who  will  work 
with  reporters  to  produce  sharp  local 
stories.  Two  openings;  One  immediate, 
one  in  August.  Enjoyable  work  environ¬ 
ment  in  scenic  area.  Pagination  skills  a 
plus.  Rex  Smith,  Editor,  The  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 


COPY  EDITOR 

News  department  of  active  daily  in 
Northwest  New  Jersey.  Must  act  accu¬ 
rately  when  you  know  and  ask  when  you 
don’t.  Layout  skills,  Macintosh  know¬ 
how  offer  more  responsibility.  Coverage 
area  rural-suburban,  yet  near  NY  metro. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  history  to 
Kent  Boeder,  Editor,  New  Jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 


DESK  EDITOR:  Six-day  daily  in  mid¬ 
teens  is  reorganizing  newsroom  and 
seeks  a  desk  editor  to  report  to  paper’s 
editor  along  with  other  editors.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  possess:  Supervisory 
skills;  ability  at  moving  pages,  layout 
and  copy  editing;  communication  abili¬ 
ties.  Specific  jot)  determined  by  fitting 
best  person  into  team.  Located  in  grow¬ 
ing  market  with  high  quality  of  life. 
Paper  will  challenge  you,  but  pay,  new 
technology  and  excitement  will  make  it 
worthwhile.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to:  Editor  Rick  Rabenau, 
Auburn  Journal,  PO  Box  5910,  Auburn, 
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EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR 

Play  a  Key  role  on  a  winning  team!  The 
sports  department  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  in  the  Northeast  with  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  excellence  needs  a  copy  editor  to 
ensure  that  copy  is  clean  and  accurate, 
readable  and  precise,  and  to  write  crea¬ 
tive  headlines.  Layout  skills  are  a  plus. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirements  and  resume  tO:  Box 
5793,  Editor  &  Publisher.  This  box  hold¬ 
er  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought  for 
fasit-paced  night  desk  at  70,000  circu¬ 
lation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  Strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  copy  and  writing  accurate, 
lively  headlines  is  essential.  Applicants 
must  show  an  ability  to  design  news 
pages  on  deadline,  and  be  able  to  step 
into  any  news  desk  slot.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  5781 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESIGN  EDITOR  -  Aggressive,  growing 

COPY  EDITOR;  The  Anchorage  Daily 
News  is  looking  for  a  talented  copy 
editor  to  be  a  leader  in  producing  our 
main  news  sections.  This  job  not  only 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  but  also  experience  in  the  use 
of  color,  graphics  and  design.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  daily  editing  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  reference  list  to:  Jim 
Macknicki,  c/o  Human  Resources, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

North  Jersey  daily  seeks  newsroom 
leader  responsible  for  graphics  and 
eventual  redesign.  Good  people  skills 
are  essential  as  well  as  an  ability  to  work 
with  news  editors,  photographers  and 
composing  room  personnel.  Mac  skills 
and  page  design  experience  are 
required.  Resume,  samples  to  D.M. 
Levine,  Editor,  The  Herald  &  News,  988 
Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  NJ  07055. 

EDITORIAL 

We  are  looking  for  a  talented  writer  with 
at  least  three  years  experience  to  join 
our  staff.  If  you  would  like  to  work  as 
part  of  a  team  that  creates  successful 
books  about  health  and  fitness,  send  us 
your  resume  and  best  clips.  We  are 
located  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
only  one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and 
two  hours  from  New  York  City.  Company 
benefits  include  a  corporate  fitness 
center  and  a  non-smoking  environment. 
Apply: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-BE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

EOE 

COPY  EDITOR  WANTED:  Aggressive 
and  accurate  professional  with  passion 
for  clear  editing,  and  a  flair  for  headline 
writing.  Design  skills  a  bonus.  Send 
letter,  resume,  tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis, 
Managing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 

GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR  -  Medium-sized 
Midwestern  PM  daily  is  looking  for  a 
leader  to  set  the  tone  in  our  graphics 
and  photo  presentations.  Must  have  at 
least  two  years’  experience  on  Macin¬ 
tosh,  and  be  familiar  with  Freehand 
Illustrator,  McDraw  and  Quark  Express 
programs.  Must  be  able  to  produce 
accurate,  attractive  graphics  on  dead¬ 
line.  Send  a  letter  describing  your 
approach  to  graphics  and  design,  along 
with  a  resume  and  a  few  samples  of  your 
best  work  to  Box  5797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing- 
1  ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 

We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  professionals  in  America. 

If  you  share  our  belief  that  the  Nation’s 
Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 

jN^o^fiington  Sftttteo 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  top-50 
Midwestern  daily.  Sharp  thinker  and 
graceful,  clear  writer.  Help  a  conserva¬ 
tive  editorial  page  puncture  buffoonery 
and  promote  traditional  values  while 
occasionally  taking  a  liberal  stand.  No 
application  acknowledged  unless 
accompanied  by  five  to  ten  samples  of 
the  applicant’s  newspaper  writing, 
preferably  editorials  or  opinion 
columns.  Please  reply  to  Box  5801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  an  entertainment  editor  who  can  add 
to  our  award-winning  coverage.  You 
have  to  know  the  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness  and  love  it  to  be  a  contender  here. 
You  will  be  supenrising  a  dozen  staffers 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  popular  culture 
esp^ially  movies,  TV  and  music.  The 
job  involves  line  editing.  Story  concep¬ 
tion  and  packaging  ideas  are  essential. 
You  must  have  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to 
Dorothy  Reinhold,  AME  Features,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200, 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

An  award-winning,  100,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  San  Francisco  area  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  entertainment  editor  with  excel¬ 
lent  managing  skills  and  entertainment 
news  experience.  Must  have  thorough 
understanding  of  the  entertainment 
field.  Ability  to  develop  story  ideas  and 
work  with  reporters  to  make  their  writing 
lively.  Must  also  develop  good  core 
group  of  entertainment  freelancers. 
Minimum  5  years  experience  with  2 
years  supen/isory  editing.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Attn.  Judy  Schraeder,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISTS 


The  nation’s  largest  environmental  and 
safety  publisher  of  newsletters  and 
magazines  is  growing  rapidly  in  our 
southwest  corporate  offices  and 
Washington,  DC  bureau.  We  seek  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  and  editors  who  want 
to  move  up.  We  offer  a  fast-paced,  chal¬ 
lenging  career  opportunity  that  can  lead 
up  to  top  compensation,  travel  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Send  resume  and 
compensation  requirements  to;  Box 
5787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR  with  experience  wanted 
at  Zone  6  (230,000  S)  daily.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  demonstrate  kitchen 
savvy,  entertaining  and  nutrition.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Box  5809,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
editor  with  growing  weekly.  Generous 
salary,  benefits  for  person  with  proven 
track  record  in  writing,  editing,  photo¬ 
graphy,  paste-up,  supervisory  skills. 
Send  resume  tO:  Publisher,  Hometown 
Publications,  41  N.  Church  St 
Carbondale,  PA  18407. 


Help  Wanted! 

WeakV  Uagazint  to  Newspaper  Jobs 
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Growing  SOUTHWEST  daily  has  two  top 
openings:  Experienced  investigative 
reporter  with  solid  reporting  and 
“digging"  skills,  responsible  for 
projects  in  breaking  news,  and  a  staff 
columnist  who’s  not  afraid  to  stir  up  the 
pot  but  who  can  give  a  soft,  human 
touch  when  needed.  Send  to  Box  5782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  with  award¬ 
winning,  resort-town  weekly  for  reporter 
with  tvro  years’  experience.  Focus  on 
government  and  planning.  $350/week 
plus  benefits.  Jackson  Hole  News,  Box 
7445,  Jackson,  WY  83001. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  Zone  8  metro  daily 
wants  to  update  news  reporter  files. 
Fluent  Spanish  desirable.  Send  five 
recent  clips  with  resume  to  Box  5808, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  REPORTER 

The  biggest  paper  in  Northwest 
Missouri  (45,000)  needs  a  sharp, 
aggressive  reporter.  Minimum  two  years 
covering  hard  news  on  a  daily.  You’ll 
work  with  a  young,  hustling  staff  with 
high  tech  support.  Send  resume,  your 
best  6  clips  and  references  to  Nancy 
Gaarder,  City  Editor,  News-Press,  Box 
29,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502-0029. 


NATIONALLY  SYNDICATED  news  orga¬ 
nization  seeks  investigative  reporter 
with  strong  demonstrated  Washington 
experience.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Muckrakers  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Suite  610,  Washin^on,  DC  20007.  No 
phone  calls,  please! 


PHOTO  EDITOR  -  Over  100,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  175,000  -  Sunday 
newpaper  looking  for  experienced,  crea¬ 
tive  executive  photo  editor  with  vision. 
Our  staff  of  7  full-time,  2  part-time 
photographers  has  talent,  drive  and 
high  expectations  for  a  photo  editor  to 
lead  them  into  an  increasingly  digital 
future.  We  want  someone  with  strong 
administrative  and  managerial  skills, 
someone  who  knows  how  to  communi¬ 
cate  effectively,  has  a  passion  for 
photojournalism,  and  a  desire  to  make 
his  or  her  mark  with  a  newspaper 
committed  to  excellence  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  competitive  market.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Contact: 
Marla  Camp,  AME/Graphics  &  Design, 
The  Times  Union,  Box  15000;  Albany, 
NY  12212. 


REPORTER  -  50,000-circulation  daily 
in  a  California  beach  city  needs  an 
experienced  general-assignment  repor¬ 
ter  who  also  can  fill  in  on  the  city  desk. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  direct 
others  and  to  write  lively  features  as 
well  as  insightful  government  stories. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Steve  Chawkins, 
ME,  Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press, 
5250  Ralston  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003. 


REPORTER 

Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
prestigious  Westchester,  NY  community 
seeks  ace  reporter.  Must  have  hard 
news  experience  with  the  versatility  to 
handle  features,  brites  and  profiles  in  a 
clear  and  engaging  style.  We  need  a 
team  player  who  will  flesh  out  stories 
and  write  accurate  and  insightful  arti¬ 
cles.  If  you’re  also  well  organized  and 
can  meet  deadlines,  send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Editor,  The  Scarsdale 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  418,  Scarsdale,  NY 
10583. 


REPORTERS-  2  Aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  interested  in  doing 
enterprise  stories  sought  by  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper.  (Jne  will  cover 
health/medicine  and  the  other  general 
assignments.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Sam  Jones,  Mana&ng  Editor,  Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box  711,  Colum¬ 
bus,  GA  31994. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SCOOP  NEWS  SERVICE 

Independent  national  news  service 
start-up  by  former  UPl  journalists  seeks 
experienced,  creative  reporters,  writers, 
editors,  photographers  and  illustrators 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  key 
foreign  locations.  Freelance.  Send 
resume,  work  samples:  Tad  Goodwin, 
Publisher,  Scoop,  307  E.  37th  St.  #3. 
NY,  NY  10016.  (212)  867-2025. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 

The  OREGONIAN,  largest  and  most 
successful  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  presently 
recruiting  a  writer  with  the  creative  abil¬ 
ity  and  sportsworld  savvy  to  fill  the  key 
position  of  SPORTS  COLUMNIST.  This 
position  requires  an  in-depth  knowledge 
and  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  sports 
and  an  extensive  background  in  sports 
coverage.  Will  be  expected  to  stay 
informed  and  cover  sports  develop¬ 
ments  on  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  levels.  We  offer  our  employees 
competitive  wages,  an  excellent 
company-paid  benefit  package  and  a 
team-oriented  work  environment. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to:  Jeff 
Wohler,  Sports  Editor,  The  Oregonian, 
1320  SW  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon 
97201.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Alaska’s  fastest  growing  daily  newspap¬ 
er  has  immediate  opening  for  a  proven 
editor  to  lead  a  10  person  sports  copy 
desk.  Five  years  experience  required. 
Headlines,  copy,  layout  skills  vital; 
pagination  experience  a  big  plus.  Must 
be  energetic,  creative,  competitive. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  to 
Ruddy  Pinkston,  the  Anchorage  Times, 
PO  Box  100040,  Anchorage,  AK 
95510-0040.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


SPORTS/COPY  EDITOR 
Growing  mid-size  daily  in  sunny  Nassau 
Bahamas  seeks  hard  working  individual 
with  Macintosh  page  layout  experience 
(Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  etc.).  Must 
have  editing  experience  and  prefer 
college  degree.  Also  must  be  willing  to 
wear  many  hats  and  relocate.  Need 
immediate  responses.  Call  Joe  Eute- 
neuer  (809)  322-2270. 


THE  MAIL  TRIBUNE,  a  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  serving  southern  Oregon 
and  Northern  California,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  experienced  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years  experience  to  fill  a 
general  assignment  position.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits.  Smoke-free 
work  place.  Send  no  more  than  6  clips, 
cover  letter  and  resume  by  May  1  to; 
Gina  Meyer,  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger,  Mail  Tribune,  PO  Box  1108, 
Medford,  OR  97501.  E.O.E. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor  to  handle  local, 
national  and  international  news  on  a 
40-person  news  desk.  We’re  looking  for 
a  strong  word  editor  with  five  or  more 
years  or  experience  on  a  metro  daily. 
Strong  headline-writing  and  layout 
skills  a  requirement;  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Opening  is  a  rim  job  but 
applicants  should  have  management 
aspirations.  Send  resume,  headline  and 
layout  samples  and  a  brief  narrative 
autobiography  by  May  15  to  Millie 
Quan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  calls, 
please. _ 

The  past  always  looks  bet- 
ter  than  it  was;  it’s  only 
pleasant  because  it  isn’t 
here. 

Finley  Peter  Dunne 


jHlotLine 

Nwwspoper  Rapcyter,  Editor. 
Photographer,  Graphics, 

§  9S  Editor.  Managing  Editor  & 
gsi.espwm*).  Entry  Level  Jobs 

1  1-900-786-7800 
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THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER  Graphics 
Desk  needs  a  versatile  page  designer 
who  works  well  with  type,  art,  people 
and  deadlines.  Applicants  need  the 
news  sense  to  put  together  a  front  page, 
the  grace  to  design  a  Lifestyles  section 
and  the  technical  skill  to  sit  at  the 
Macintosh  and  build  a  bar  chart  for  the 
Business  section.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Doug  Mendenhall, 
Graphics  Editor,  Nashville  Banner, 
1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN  37203. 


TWO  SMALL  DAILIES  on  Coasts  of 
Northern  Michigan  need  versatile  jour¬ 
nalists  for  reporting,  sports,  page 
design.  Mac  and  Quark  experience 
helpful.  Advancement  possible.  Call 
Rip  Woodin,(906)  632-2235. 


WRITER 

National  Magazine  with  worldwide 
scope  seeks  a  writer  to  craft  concise  and 
vivid  captions  for  photographs,  art.  and 
maps.  First-rate  reporting  in  natural 
history,  human  culture,  environment, 
exploration,  and  related  fields  must  be 
mated  to  a  fresh,  imaginative  style  that 
welcomes  brevity  and  shuns  cliche. 
Journalism  or  other  professional  writing 
experience  necessary.  Good  picture  and 
design  sense  helpful.  Some  travel 
required. 

Distinguished  international  organiza¬ 
tion  on  East  coast  offers  attractive 
salary,  generous  benefits,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement. 

In  confidential  letter,  please  tell  us 
about  yourself  in  detail,  including 
education,  experience,  and  salary 
history.  Attach  two  samples  of  your 
published  work  and  send  to  Box  5803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING/SALES  TALENT 
TO  IMPLEMENT 
SALES  PROGRAM 

West  Coast  Newspaper/Media 
Advertising 

Sen/ice  Industry  Working  with  Accounts 
Across  the  Country 

Please  include  salary  history. 

Respond  to  Box  5800,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  FOREMAN/SUPERVISOR.  Due 
to  a  promotion,  The  Times-News,  a 
23,000  circulation  daily  in  southern 
Idaho,  is  seeking  a  pressroom  foreman. 
Applicants  should  have  strong  Urbanite 
experience,  management  skills,  and 
abili^  to  produce  high  quality  products. 
The  Times-News  is  a  seven  day  morning 
publication  with  extensive  color  work  in 
both  daily  newspaper  and  TMC  and 
niche  products.  Quality  maintenance, 
ability  to  meet  deadlines  and  strong 
supervisory  skills  are  a  must.  Excellent 
benefit  package  includes  401K  plan. 
Non  Union  environment.  Send  resume 
to  Stephen  Hartgen,  Publisher,  The 
Times-News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  a!l  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

PRESSROOM 

CARTOONIST 

LiNE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7  00  pef  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3  95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2,75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2  55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  S6  50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line, 

3  lines  minimum,  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rotes  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
SS5:  2  to  5  times,  S80,  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70:  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  priar  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


ZONE  2  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  (40M) 
seeks  assistant  press  foreman. 
Successful  applicant  must  have  at  least 
four  years  experience  on  Urbanites. 
Must  be  quality  conscience,  deadline 
oriented,  and  have  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  Urbanites.  Must  be  able 
to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
foreman  on  maintenance  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  non-union  environment. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
5773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ SALES _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  supply  salesperson 
wanted  for  southeast  United  States. 
Candidate  must  be  mechanically 
oriented  and  willing  to  travel.  Prior 
graphic  arts  sales  experience  preferred. 
Send  written  resume  only  to: 

Newspaper  Manager 
HPS,  Inc. 

PO  Box  68536 

_ Indianapolis,  IN  46268 _ 

Enthusiasm  is  the  greatest 
asset  in  the  world.  It  beats 
money  and  power  and 
influence.  It  is  no  more  than 
faith  in  action. 

Henry  Chester 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  - 
Efficient,  market-driven.  Multi¬ 
functional;  8  years  experience  in  all 
aspects  (paid/free,  daily/weekly, 
newspapers/magazines,  union  labor 
relations)  seeks  new  challenge  in  north¬ 
ern  California  or  Oregon.  Very  success¬ 
ful  with  cost  control  and  marketing. 
Respond  to  Box  5769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  Available  now 
for  any  publishing  assignment.  SoCal 
area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 


TAKE-CHARGE  PUBLISHER  in  early 
40’s  seeks  opportunity  to  manage 
weekly/shopper  group.  Superb  experi¬ 
ence  and  track  record.  Currently 
employed.  Send  responses  to;  Box 
5806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORiAL  CARTOONIST,  rated  #1  by 
College  Media  Advisors,  seeks  entry 
level  position  with  daily  newspaper. 
Freelanced  for  Miami  Herald,  winner  of 
numerous  national  awards,  recently 
syndicated,  and  now  eager  to  begin 
professional  career.  For  samples  and 
resume,  call  John  Travisano  (305) 
474-7178. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  self-starter,  leader, 
dedicated,  professional.  If  these  are 
traits  you  are  seeking,  look  no  further. 
17  years  of  diversified  experience  in 
mailroom  and  circuiation  management. 
College  educated  with  forte  in  motiva¬ 
tion  with  back  to  basics  approach. 
Employed  on  a  medium  size  daiiy  as 
CD.  Seeking  true  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Excellent  references  and 
track  record.  Strong  people  skills,  very 
customer-oriented.  Prefer  smaller  size, 
any  zone.  Send  responses  to  Box  5807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Zone  mana- 
ger  looking  for  new  challenge.  12  years 
experience.  Resume  available.  Phone 
John  (216)  331-6686. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN/BUSINESS  WRITER  with  15 
years’  experience  editing  national 
magazines  looking  for  fulltime  or  free¬ 
lance  work  writing  home/lifestyle/real 
estate  features  or  as  NYC-area  stringer. 
Available  to  cover  any  industry's  news/ 
events.  Knows  New  York  scene.  Call 
Miriam  Furman  at  (516)  482-5645. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo- 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. _ 

MISSOURI  GRAD,  7  years  in  public 
relations,  seeks  return  to  news.  Aggres¬ 
sive  reporter,  great  writer.  Prefer  CA, 
open  to  all  Western  U.S.  Contact  Jeff 
Scott  (818)  789-4304. 


FREELANCE 


WORK  in  East  or  West  Europe  for 
German-speaking  journalist,  ex¬ 
professor.  PO  Box  5153,  Berkeley,  CA 
94705. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks  challenging  full-time  position  on 
daily.  Open  to  all  offers.  Call  for 
resume;  work  samples.  Jim  (602) 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  mdtcate  location  without  specific  identification 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


How  the  public  can  win  the  military-media  battie 


By  Jerry  W.  Friedheim 

How  the  press  covers  wars  is  too 
important,  as  correspondent  John  Fi- 
alka  has  written,  “to  be  left  to  the 
press  or  the  military  to  decide  in  a 
vacuum — wars  live  in  history  books 
for  thousands  of  years.” 

All  of  us  live  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  wars  for  always.  So  how 
we  live  depends  in  large  measure 
on  how  we  understand  those  wars 
and,  obviously,  how  well  we  un¬ 
derstand  them  depends  on  whether 
we  have  learned  about  them  only 
through  a  government  that  controls 
all  the  evidence,  or  also  through  an 
independent,  free  press  which  shares 
in  that  evidence. 

The  United  States  has  tried  it  both 
ways — a  secret  war  in  Grenada, 
mostly-open  wars  otherwise — and, 
while  the  American  public  always 
wants  news,  it  also  usually  supports 
government  censorship  of  some  sort 
when  battle  is  under  way. 

Most  recently  on  our  minds  is  the 
Gulf  war.  In  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  that  fighting  the  popular 
wisdom  was  that  the  press  had  lost 
the  “media-military  war.”  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker  even  told  as 
a  joke  what  many  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  colleagues  took  as  a  truth: 

“After  Desert  Storm  who  could 
not  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  that 
poor  demoralized  rabble — outwitted, 
outflanked,  outmaneuvered  by  the 
U.S.  military.  But,  I  think,  given 
time,  the  press  will  bounce  back!” 

Pretty  good  instant  insight  there 
but,  recalling  history,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  know  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  more  complex,  and  the 
more  we  study  what  happened  the 
better  we  understand  it. 

We  now  know  that  there  was  an 
amazing  dichotomy:  news  about  the 
U.S.  Marines  moved  rather  well; 
news  about  the  U.S.  Army  “drifted 
into  a  black  hole  of  the  Army’s  own 
making,”  in  Fialka’s  words. 

It  happened  primarily  because  the 
Army  looked  at  the  hundreds  of  cor¬ 
respondents  on  hand  and  just  sort 
of  gave  up,  while  the  Marines 
shrugged  and  worked  to  make  a  plus 


(Friedheim  is  vice  president  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  also 
served  as  a  Pentagon  spokesman 
during  the  Nixon  administration.) 


of  a  difficult  duty. 

That  dichotomy  developed  most¬ 
ly  because  the  Army  regarded  the 
press  as  an  evil,  while  the  Marines — 
maybe  they  read  more  history — re¬ 
garded  the  press  as  a  necessary  evil. 

Again,  Fialka’s  post-battle  anal¬ 
ysis  sums  it  up  in  the  words  of 
Marines  from  the  scene:  “It  is  not 
that  Marines  love  the  press — we  just 
regarded  them  as  an  environmental 
feature  of  the  battlefield,  kind  of 
like  the  rain.  If  it  rains  you  get  wet.” 

So  the  point  is,  this  is  interest¬ 
ing  stuff  to  study,  and  the  specifics 
can  even  be  fun,  but  we  are  schol¬ 
ars,  and  must  work  too.  We  must 
search  for  themes  and  trends  and 
principles  and  predictors  and  lessons. 

So,  whichever  war  you  are  think¬ 
ing  about  at  the  moment,  let  me  ask 
you  to  recall  the  three  great  imper¬ 
atives  about  battle-line  news — im¬ 
peratives  which  flow  from  our  open 
society.  These  are  the  constitution¬ 
al  and  historical  yardsticks  which 


measure  the  American  press  in 
wartime  and  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  in  wartime.  These  are  the  an¬ 
alytical  filters  through  which  you 
can  run  the  specifics  of  Lookout 
Mountain  just  as  well  as  of  Desert 
Storm. 

Then,  with  these  three  great  im¬ 
peratives  in  mind  we  can  mull  over 
whichever  specifics  suit  you — some 
great  ambush,  maybe. 

At  the  end.  I’ll  summon  up  the 
boldness  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
guts  of  Ernie  Pyle,  maybe  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  George  Custer,  and  give  you 
Friedheim’ s  Four  Guidelines  for 
what  our  current  commander  in  chief 
might  call  “the  new-world-order 
thing”  for  future  press-military  co¬ 
operation. 

First,  what  are  the  historical  and 
philosophical  perspectives  within 
which  military-media  issues  exist? 

Well,  since  the  Revolutionary 
War,  American  journalists  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  been  allowed  to  ac¬ 
company  American  troops  on  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  even  when  those  ac¬ 
tions  depended  on  the  element  of 


surprise.  Such  access  has  furthered 
the  vital  interest  of  the  public  in 
having  independent  accounts  of  the 
actions  of  our  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  combat,  beyond  those  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  government  offi¬ 
cials. 

Military-mission  security  and 
troop-safety  interests  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  limiting  the  number  of 
journalists  accompanying  the  troops, 
by  voluntary  reporting  restraints,  by 
limited  censorship  of  information 
that  might  aid  the  enemy,  or  by  de¬ 
lay  in  the  filing  of  dispatches — but 
not  by  exclusion  or  sequestering  of 
all  journalists. 

With  the  sobering  exception  of 
several  days  in  Grenada,  exclusion 
of  American  journalists  never  has 
been  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
American  government  or  military 
except  in  a  few,  small,  secret  in¬ 
telligence  or  commando  hit-and-run 
operations. 

There  are  two  requirements:  the 


requirement  that  the  government 
conduct  effective  military  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
public,  via  a  free  press,  be  inde¬ 
pendently  informed  about  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  its  government.  Accommo¬ 
dations  representing  good-faith  co¬ 
operation  between  the  government 
and  the  media  have,  so  far,  wisely 
avoided  a  direct  clash  in  the  courts 
or  in  the  Congress  between  these 
two  requirements. 

Our  society  remains  healthy  and 
free  primarily  because  our  public 
has  an  independent  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  its  government. 
Preservation  of  this  principle  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
our  constitutional  democracy  and  to 
our  national  well-being.  Without  this 
open  flow  of  information,  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  self-government  would  not 
work. 

As  a  task  force  of  journalists  and 
historians  put  it  after  Grenada:  “Our 
free  press,  when  it  accompanies  the 
nation’s  soldiers  into  battle,  per¬ 
forms  a  unique  role.  It  serves  as 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  33) 


Double-talk,  arrogance,  and  secrecy  demolish  trust 
Do  it  once  quickly  and  the  public  may  shrug;  do  it 
again,  or  for  long,  and  public-congressional  support 
quickly  erodes,  soon  dies. 
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International  YearBook 

Over  250,000  Newspaper  Facts  in  Seven  Easy-to-Use  Sections! 

SECTION  i:  Directory  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  data  on  location,  population,  circulation,  advertising  rates,  names  of 
executives;  newspapers  published  for  national  distribution-,  newspaper  groups;  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

SECTION  II:  Location,  publication  days,  circulation,  names  of  publishers  and  editors,  advertising  rates  of  non-daily  newspapers 
and  those  serving  college,  trade,  ethnic,  black,  professional  or  other  specialized  audiences. 

SECTION  III:  Complete  directories  of  Canadian  daily  newspapers;  Canadian  newspaper  groups;  data  on  weekly  and  ethnic 
papers  published  in  Canada. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  Near 
East  and  Asia  with  circulation  information,  rates  and  other  data. 


SECTION  V:  News  services,  feature  syndicates,  comic  section  groups,  magazine  sections  and  art  and  map  services. 


SECTION  VI:  Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment,  suppliers  and  services  for  all  newspaper  departments.  Newspaper 
suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  newspapers.  Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 

SECTION  VII:  National  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names,  address 
and  telephone  of  branches  and  lists  of  newspapers  represented 
Promotion  and  circulation  services,  brokers  and 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  film,  ad  and  press 
clubs,  newspaper  associations,  journalism  schools, 
newsprint  statistics,  journalism  awards. 

FRONT  PAGES:  Ready  reconers  of  advertising 
rates  and  circulations  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
annual  newspaper  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space 
buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily  newspapers.  Newspaper 
Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU'^'^  System 
and  mechanical  equipment  abbreviations. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  YearBook  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P 
and  mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 

N.Y.  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


PUUTZER 

1992  Kansas  Gty  Star  rcpaters  Mike  McGraw  and  Jeff  Taylor  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  fw  naticmal 
reporting  for  their  critical  examination  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  The 

Star's  eigfith  Pulitzer  Prize: 


FAILING  THE 

GRADE 


Betrayals  and 
blunders  at  the 
Depa^ent  of 
Agriculture 


1931  Reporter  A.B.  MacDonald  for  his 
coverage  of  an  Amarillo,  Texas  murder 
case. 


1933  The  Kansas  City  Star,  for  the  body  of 
its  editorial  writing. 

1944  Editor  Henry  J.  Haskell  for  editorial 
writing. 

1952  A  special  citation  for  news  coverage 
of  the  1951  floods  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

1954  Alvin  S.  McCoy  for  local  reporting  in 
a  series  of  articles  on  C.  Wesley  Roberts, 
former  Republican  Natioruil  Chairman . 

1982  The  Kansas  City  Times  and  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  for  general  reporting  in 
their  coverage  of  the  collapse  of  the 
skywalks  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel. 

1982  Reporter  Rick  Atkinson  for  ruUional 
reporting  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
water  shortage  cr  isis  and  a  follow-up  on 
the  West  Point  class  of 1966. 


The  Kansas  City  Star 
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